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THE ELECT LADY. ie . . By Georce Mac Donato, LL.D. 
Cuaps. IX. —XIL. ) Atiior of ‘* Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c, 


JOB AND HIS FRIENDS. I. ... . .. . . Bythe Dean or WELLS 
ELIZABETH GILBERT ; By Mary Harrison 
A GLIMPSE OF VERONA By the Rev. E. D. Price, F.G.S. 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. ee 6 be. a. sb 6 Sa ee es en 

Cuaps. IV.—VIL. Author of ‘‘ Love’s Harvest,” &c, 
MRS. BUNDLEWOOD .... aa . By the RiversipeE VIsITOR 
ae ee TO} . By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
THE CATACOMBS ..... .. . . By ARCHDEACON Farrar, D.D. 
LITTLE JACK’S MASTER. A Story rok THE CHILDREN . . By E. Binpon 


THE FLOWER-PUPILS OF JESUS...) 
Sunpay EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. } * * * By the Rev. B. WaucH 


POETRY—THE BEAUTY OF WINTER . . By Joun Hutton 


VOICES... .. : tite ee . By CLARA THWAITES 
ON THE SEA-SHORE ligase. cp 6 Lea ate woes By F. H. BowMAN 


LO! A DREAM . : By GENEVIEVE IRONS 
OUR MONTHLY SURVEY 


































WOOL GROWERS’ WOOL| 


Made into Tweeds, &c. 
BROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


ManvracturEers, GREENOCK. 





As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to. each Customer Goods made of all his own Wool, unless he 
instructs otherwise. Exchanges cost less. 


FOR SALE, Our Prize Medal A’oo Harris 
Tweeds, Cheviots, Saxonies, Indigo Blues, &c. 


Write for Patterns, stating whether ‘‘for manu- 
facture,”’ ‘‘ for exchange,” or “ for purchase.” 


VELUTINA 









A Great Improvement in the Manufacture of 


VELVET PILE FABRICS. 














ADVANTAGES. 
Cannot be distin; ed from a 
pe en _ a soo all an a 
= § 
“IWELUTINA Drape bentifuly, less liable to mark . 
than Bilk Velvet. ee P* 
More Pow than Silk Velvet. i Te 
In_every quality the WEAR Ig 
GUARANTEED. 


For the protection of ey ° ag is stamped on the selvage 
a 

Wholesale from the principal Wholesale Houses in London, Man- 

chester, Glasgow, &c., and retail from the best drapers everywhere. 





JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Orienta 


sZa=n TAL r00TH >= : 
PGtANSING, Sturirvne MSDS 
reRESERVING pee sau 4p 


WHITE, SOUND TEETH, 
Healthy Gums 
and Pleasant Breath 
to Old Age. 


Tooth 
Paste. 


CAUTION. 
The only Genuine is 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S. 
Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


ALL CHEMISTS. 
60 Years in Use. 















GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, 
USED in THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


THEBEST FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS 


SAVORY & MOORE 
LONDON, 1- 3!" 


—— 











DAKEY S 


“WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., $d., 6d,, 1s., 28. 6d. and 48, each, 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 

Glass Cloths and Papers, &c._ .. 


Westminster Bridge Road, Londo=, 8.E 


S. & H. HARRIS'S 







EBONITE iss 
(Sm, BLACKING 


sf) Does not injure the sendin 
/y} Requires no brushing. 
The best in the market. 








Sold by all Shoemakers, Grocers, §¢. . 





Trade 3 Mark, 
Manufactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E, 








S ORPULENCE. 
ns suffering from this burdensome and dan- 
ode state of the body, and even those developing 
tendencies thereto, should call to-day if possible, or 
write at once for a treatise on the subject, just 
issued by Mr. C. B. Harness, 
ee Medical Electrician. The book ‘ 
contains in a sim 
valuable ADVICE HO W, rational ae 
effective manner, without resorting to drastic medi- 
cines, quack prescriptions, poleonows preparations, or 


ati and will 
dietary, OBESITY is CURED, to" scat 
nae and post free on application to the 
MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited, 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Corner of Rathbone Piace.) 








ROWLANDS’ 
_ ODONTO 


Is THE BEST 
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WHITENS THE TEETH 
PREVENTS DECAY, 
GIVES DELIGHTFUL 

FRAGRANCE 
TO THE BREATH. 






















ASE CHEMISTS FOR ROWLAND®S’ ODONTO. 








a that he cannot wi Spaces. arcana 4 


YDIAN MUSLIN 


Pure Cream-coloured Muslin ee wide), washes well, 


90 Yds. for 12s. 64., 
free per Post on 
receipt of 
Postal 
E Order. 
per Post on 
> receipt of Postal 
: Order. 
and i in Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, Bazaars, Enter- 
tainments, &c. Beautiful effects at a small cost. Novelties also 
in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 
PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


JOHN KAY & SONS, BURNLEY WOOD 


MILLS, BURNLEY. 





Lege epaemet 5 


a J mira sedis Dm ag ress 
MSS. fromnsie 


NATIONAL PROVIDER 
comes INSTITUTION, 135. 


FOR 

MUTUAL —_s ASSURANCE. 
Funds - Pig 
Claims Paid - - £7,000,000 
Profits already Declared - - £3,400,000 
Annual Income £ 0), 
Endowment Assurances payable at any 

age (or previous death) on exceptionally 

favourable terms. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. © 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


see 


err im ’ 





BORAX DRY = 4 


QUEEN'S 


DSSS SSOSSSSOSOSSOOOS 


PATENT FOR EXCELLENCE.— 
Is the Best” and most convenient for daily use. 


Packets, }-Ib., 3-lb., and I-lb. each. 
Sold by all Grocers and Dealers in Soap. 





> PATENT BORAX COMPANY, Manufacturers. 


‘ Works, Birmingham. 





3 PHOSPHATIC FOOD FOR DELICATE CHILDREN, 
QUIRE’S 
eee CHEMICAL 
& SONS were for 20 
irs the sole agents, and for the 
st 13 eons have been the autho- 
Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. each of Chemists, 
OB BY PARCELS POST FREE DIRECT FROM 
SQUIRE & SONS, 
Al3 Sida STREET, LONDON, W. 
Greatest 
Ve N Novelty. 
pradenas SEAM 


EDWARD PARRISH, for which 
QUIRE 
wena FOOD, 
Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
Patent 
CORSET. 





Newest 
). Invention 


Ti 
_ new A, 
= cross, and the com 
diag 
strain. They 
quisitely neat and 
pall ten could bea 


mitations. Every 

Y & N Corset is stam “Y & N Patent 
Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. Gold Medal, New 
neared 1882. Gold Medal, Highest Award for Corsets, 


resets a 
me materia! is cut on the 
it parts being also 
the seams have no 
are mirably modelled, ex- 
stron; Rs, and the workman- 





patins 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 





n In al Exhii Exhibition, 1804, Sold by all Dravers & Ladies’ 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOK 








. History Readers, Specially prepared by the 
. J. G. Woon, M.A., Author of “Homes without Hands,” 
Beautifully Illustrated and strongly Bound. 
Fourth Reader, 1s. 6d. 
” od. Fifth 9 1s. 6d. 
. yy 1S. 2d. Sixth i 1s. 6d. 


Mige, Zonden Readers. New Lessons. New 
s. New Bindings. 
; First Reader, 6d. | Third Reader, rs. 
. Second ,, od. ‘ourt ot 1s. 
. Fifth Reader, containing selections from Standard 
Authors, Biographical Notes, Vocabulary, &c. 1s. 6d. 
Sixth Reader, containing selections from Standard 
Authors, Explanatory Notes, &c. 1s. 6d. 


Zondon Readers, Fully Illustrated and strongly Bound. 
Primer. . . 3d. Third Reader 1s. od. 
Infant Reader 4d. Fourth ,, ts. 4d. 
First ,, ’ Fifth 7} 1s. od. 
Second ,, od. Sixth ji 2s. 3d. 
Blementary School Readers. Fully Illustrated and 
strongly Bound. New and Revised Editions. 


eee, grades I. First Reader, complete 7d. 


a OG 4 6g 86D Second Reader . . od. 
- Infant Reader, grade III. 24d. i 


e . 1s. od, 

complete 4d. « 1s, 6d, 

st st part I. . of i . Is. od. 

part IT. . 4d. i a 

inal Editions can still be had of Second Reader, 6d. ; 
ird Reader, rod. ; Fourth Reader, 1s. 4d. 


: Pupiic, School Readers, 


Primer, Partr . 23d. 
» Parte. ‘ 
» . Complete 4d. 


First Reader . 4d. 
ond ,, - Od. 


Meeting Sheets. The Combined Method Reading Sheets 

unite the best points of the “‘fhonzc”’ with those of the “‘ Zook 
and say” method. The Sheets measure 30 by 20 inches, and 
are supplied in two sections at 4s. each; or mounted on strong 
boards, or on rollers, 15s. each. The Primer for use with these 
Sheets is supplied separately, strongly bound in linen, 4d. 


New Type. 





” 
*,° The 
Fully Illustrated and strongly 


Third Reader . . od. 
Fourth ,, - Is. 4d. 
Fifth va + Is. od. 
Sixth a. » 2s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR. 


‘Bnglish Grammar for Elementary Schools. By T. Mar- 
_ CHANT Wituiams, B.A. Eighth Thousand, sewed 6d., cloth, 9d. 


Lessons in Grammar, Part 1, for Standards II. and 
ig sewed, 2d.; Part 2, for Standards IV., V., and VL, 


sewed, 3d. 


h Analysis, A Natural Introduction 
By G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. New 


@rammar Thro 
to the Laws of monet 
Edition. Small 8vo, rs. 6d. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


Oyjest Lessons and How to Give Them, By Grorce 
’ Ricks, B.Sc., Senior Inspector to the School Board for London. 
In Two Parts, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Whe Bindergarten Principle. Its Chief Appliances and 
ional Value. By Mary J. LyscuinskA, Superintendent 
_ under the School Board for London. With Numerous Explana- 
tory Diagrams. Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Chemistry. With Notes and Questions on 
ical Chemistry and Numerous Diagrams and IlIlustra- 


tions. Wituam Ripper, Firth College, Sheffield. Third 
Thousand, Revised, crown 8vo, 2s. 





Isbisters’ New Co 
and giving alternate books in Large Text and Medium Text in 
the early numbers, and with Grammatical or Geographical 
Logo ge in the later numbers. In Eighteen Numbers, price 
2d. each. 


London Copy Books, Adopted by all the ante School 
Boards throughout the United Kingdom. In Thirteen Numbers, 
price 2d. each. 


Public School Copy Books. Are largely used in the 
ger a Middle Class Schools, &c. In Fifteen Numbers, price 
2d. each. 


Abbotsford Cop 


Books. Specially adapted to suit the 
Scotch Code. In 


welve Numbers, price 2d. each. 


ARITHMETIC. 


A Text Book of Arithmetic, for usein High Class Schools. 
By Tuos. Muir, LL.D., Mathematiéal Master, High School, 
Glasgow. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Blementary Arithmetic and How to Teach it. By 
EORGE Ricks, B.Sc., Senior Inspector to the School Board 
for London. Seventh Thousand, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Arithmetic for Pupil Teachers. By Gzorce Ricks, 
-Sc., Senior Inspector to the School Board for London. 
Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Arithmetic Examples, for Home and School Use. . Stan- 
dards 1 to 4, paper, 2d.; linen, 3d. Standard 5, paper, 3d.; 
linen, 4d. Standards 6 and 7, paper, sd.; linen, 6d. eys, 
Standards 1 to 3, 4d.; 4 to 7, 6 


Arithmetic Test Cards, Standards 3 to 6. Thirty-six 
Cards and two Sets of Answers in each Standard. In cloth 
case, 1s. each. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geographical Readers. With numerous Maps and IIlus- 
trations. Revised to suit the latest requirements of the Code. 


Standard I. 7d. Standard IV. 1s. 4d. 
Bite: AG” ba V. 1s. od. 
ae. eee 3 Nae ee 


Public School Geographies. Adapted to the latest re- 
quirements, and with numerous Maps, Illustrations, and Dia- 
grams. 

Standard II. Introductory. 2d. 

» III. England and Wales. 4d. 

x». LV. Scotland, Ireland, and Colonies. 5d. 
rea V. Europe, 5d. 

» VI. Asia, Africa, and America. 6d. 


First awe in Geography. A Manual of Oral Lessons on 
a New Plan. By J. Artanson Picton, M.P. With Maps, 
Plans, &c. Small 8vo, 2s. 


HISTORY. 


Historical Readers. Specially prepared by the Rev. D. 
Morais, B.A., Author of “ Class-Book History of England,” 
&c. With numerous Maps, Illustrations, Tables, &c. 


I. Stories from English History. AdaptedtoStandard III. od. 
II. England to Queen Elizabeth. a ia IV. 1s. 6d. 
III. Elizabeth to George III. pa pe V. 1s. od. 
IV. George III. to Present Time. is » VI.&VIL. rs. od. 


History of England for Schools. 
With Maps and Numerous Genealogical 
8vo, 2s. 6d.; or in two parts, rs. 6d. each. 


By Evita N. JouNs. 
Tables, &c. Crown 


History of Scotland for Schools, By W. F. Cour, 
Author of “ History of the British Empire,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 1s. 9d. 





*,* Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





Wa. ISBISTER, Limitep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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Books, Adapted to the Standards, i 
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| THE BURGLAR’S HORROR, 1s. éach. 


| CLARKE’S 


“PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKES, BURN NINE HOURS. 


) CLARKE'S 


“ FAIRY” LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKES, BURN TEN HOURS. 


SOLD 





RETAIL EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE AT THE 


s\ 
) “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 


CHILD'S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “ PYRAMID,” or Trade Mark “ FAIRY” is on 


every Lamp and every Light. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Hemstitched : 
Ladies’, per doz. 2/113 
Gents’ ” 


it" POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen 
Tuscon & CLEAVER, { and HI. ae R.H. the Crown Princess "acl 


Children’s Bordered 


pis CAMBRIC sete ™ = 22: 


3/6 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINER, 
—Fish Napkins, 2/11 Dinner 
Napkins, §/6 per a . mn 

uare, 2/11; 3 
oy Kitchen Table Clot o/1 
ca | Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dozen. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Woven and Embroidered. Sam- 
ples and Price Lists post free. 


} BELFAST. 


4/11 





SARAH TYTLER. 





pers for Thoughtful Girls. 
With Illustrations by Millais. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


Heroines in Obscurity. 
A Second Series of “Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 


8yo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


| “May with all confidence be recommended at once for their lofty 


t- 


os 


tone, and their real artistic qualities, which combine to make 
equally interesting and instructive.”—Nonconformist. 


: Ihood and Womanhood. 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


K “In each there is the quintessence of such a novel as Thackeray 


it have written.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Hero of a Hundred Fights. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


| “The reader will join with usin thanking the author for a bright 
blesome story.” —St, James’s Gazette, 


Days of Yore. 
Crown 8vo, eloth gilt extra, 5s. 


=e the delightful chit- at with which Thackeray in- 
readers so often.”— Spectator 


® Diamond Rose: A Life of Love 


and Duty. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


E. oat is so full of character, and it is written in such an exquisitely 


ct style, that we hope all our readers will procure it for them- 
."—Literary Ohurchman. 





ISBISTER, hicaiies 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





ee: 


TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
"Sunday Magazine. 





4 “Cloth Cases for binding the Volume for 1887, 


ice 1s. 4d. each, can be had of all Booksellers, 


or direct from the Office. 
/66, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD BaspEN, Esq., Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
WILLIAM SuTTON Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City, 
JOHN MIDDLETON Hark, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq. -» Clapton. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Lincoln's Inn. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 
AUDITORS. 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq., Wandsworth. 
WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 

Rev, Lewis BoRRETT W HITE, D.D., Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, Queen Street, City. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Henry GOVER & co 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 

BANKERS, —tThe London and Westminster nk, Lothbury, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
WILLIAM SuTTon Gover, Esq., F.S.S., F.LA. 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY—Freveric FIELD GovER, Esq. 

UB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON FarREY, Esq. 


vant. SECOND ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1887. 


‘W BUSINESS. 
1,977 Policies issued a . 
New Premium Income .. ow 
BUSINESS In FORCE. 
28,109 Policies, assuring “ 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 


eee ave oo 











~ Sitsto 
ws 6,954,708 


Premiums £153,793 
Interest, &. 

ACCUMULATED FUND. £199,418 
Laid by in th oe 


e F ew woe £58,895 
Accumulated Fund on Sist January, 1987... ls 81,141,610 


Claims and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies ... £1,029,611 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 years about 1; per cent, perannum, 


6) W LE’ Y 1s.1:d. 25.9d. 
4s.6d. & Ils. 
CHLORODYNE 
mee Lay - Coughs, ae Drone ae iy 


covehers, 4 CI Bo 
Also soma me een apie S AND JUJUBES, 








A. P. TOWLE, 5 Back pene NANO 
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‘ln! ‘Handsome Bindings. 


| jence, oe Story, ‘and Travel. 


~ Splendidly Iilustrated. 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


384 Pages. Large Crown 8vo. 


Leaders Upward and Onward. 
Brief Biographies of Noble Workers. 
Edited by Henny C. Ewanr. 


With Eighty Illustrations. 

_ CONTENTS :—Charles Kingsley—Dean Stanley—F. D. Maurice— 
Archbishop Tait—Bishop Fraser—Dr. Arnold—Norman 
Macleod—Thomas Guthrie—Principal Tulloch, &c. 

moral leaders that it would be hard 


“A of distinguished 
2 te beat. Its aering goo book for a reward, and for a 
boy no Seg col Sodpnere .”’—Schoolmaster. ted 
/ ‘a prize-book for the youn ought to become exceedingly 
popolir” Chast laa, 
A reward book, that it would be difficult indeed to 
~ Overrate. In every way a very superior gift book.”—Teacher’s Aid. 


_ The Romance of Animal Life. 


Short Chapters in Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. 


ters on the marvels and curio- 


written series of 
illustrations are exceedingly 


animal world. The hun 
saa Il by thousands,”— Sunday Ti 

‘e hope it may sell by thousands.”— Sun mes. 
“his is a capital book.” —British Weekly. 





Cloth, gilt extra. 


Round the Globe. 
Through Greater Britain. 
Edited by W. C. Procrzr. 

With Eighty Dlustrations. 


CONTENTS :— Westward to Niagara—By Rail to the Pacific—In the 
Fiji Islands—New Zealand and Australia—India and | 
Ceylon—South Africa—Gibraltar, &c. 

“ An interesting and instructive heen the brmag— nes of a capital 

idea, which is admirably carried ou 4 

“The book gives a great deal t information, a will go far id | 
stimulate a desire for more.”—Literary Churchman, : 


Britta: 
A Story of Life in the Shetland Isles. 
By Gzorce Tempe, 
Author of “ Lancelot Ward, M.P.,” &c. 4 
With Illustrations by Locxuart Boats. @ 


“ We can bestow high praise on it. The story is exciting and even | 
thrilling ; while the local descriptions and colouring are invariably 
excellent.”—Saturday Review. 

. The writer has Shetland by heart.” 
Scotsman, 





“ A delightful story. . 


Other Volumes in preparation. 





Ws. ISBISTER, Luoarep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





The Best Magazine for all the Week. 





GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., One of H.M. Chaplains. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 





Contents for JANUARY and FEBRUARY. 
(The First Parts of a New Volume.) 


| Phe Weaker Vessel. Ppa I.—VITI. 
By D. Christie M 
7 Author of “ Rainbow G Gold,” &c. 


On Children. . 
By the Bishop of Rochester. 
Meaty Prok in a “poe Africa, 
fessor Henry Drummond. 


| i Pia 
BA Andrew Lang. 
‘The Culture of the Senses. 
By Jean Ingelow. 


Through Hudson’s B to Winni; 
By ng pain An ~Maskhem. sitar 


om By Chas Gharies Das sod 


» 





Saved as by Fire. Chapters I.—VI. 
By E. M. Marsh, 
Author of «« Edelweiss,” ‘‘ Marah,” &c. 
The Star of Bethichem. 
By Professor P. Smyth. 
A Masai Adventure. 
By Joseph Thomson. 
Some College Reminiscences. 
By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 
Poems. By R. F: Horton, M.A., Alex. Anderson’ 
and others. 
4. Night in the House of Commons. 
By William Woodall, M.P. 
Short Sunday Readings. 
By the Editor. 


And TlWustrations by Wm. Small, G. Du Maurier, G, L. Seymour, Harry Furniss, C. Wh ymper 
Walter Bothams, and others. 





ISBISTER & CO., Luurxb, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 

















In Preparation. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS KEN, 


BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS, 
Author of the ‘‘ Morning and Evening Hymns.’ 


"Based Largely on Unpublished or Little-known Materials. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 








a4 q Archdeacon Farrar’s New Book. 
ital EVERYDAY CHRISTIAN LIFE; 


or, SERMONS ON THE WAY. 


pF. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon & Canon of Westminster, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


& “Tt is a handbook of how to make firesides heavenly . : . altogether a kindly, 
mly book, meeting a real need of a practical earnest age, in an able, refreshing, and 
derstandable way.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


> * Eloquent and powerful.”—Scotsman. 
» “A bright and helpful book.”—Methodist Times. 
_ “A series of beautiful and helpful sermons of a high order.” —Leeds Mercury. 













rio! 
: 


E. 





New and Cheap Edition. 


JOHN BUNYVAN: 


His Life, Times, and Work. 
By JOHN BROWN, D.D., Minister of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
; With Portrait and Iilustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


_ “Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a biography of the immortal dreamer, which 
at the same time full, accurate, and readable.”— Atheneum. 


bine. 


Just Published. Third and Revised Edition. 
SOCIAL WRECKAGE. 


| A Review of the Laws of England as they Affect the Poor. 
By FRANCIS PEEK, 
Chairman of the Howard Association. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
i “Hot those who pened of late years laboured to enlighten public opinion and stimulate 


¢ sentiment with regard to the condition of the poor, few have done better service 
n Mr. Peek. No one can read this book without benefit.’’— Scotsman. 








Volume IT. Just Published, completing the Work. 


The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE 
. : of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

rson, # A NEW TRANSLATION. 

| With Biographical Introduction, and Notes Critical and Historical. 

\ By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

In Two Volumes, medium 8vo, 21s. each. 

1—Life. Hell, Purgatory. 11.—Paradise, Minor Poems. Studies. 


» “It is conceived in the lofty and geeneus spirit of a true scholar. Nowhere will the 

tivated English Christian find so much help as this work will give him, in understanding 
|enjoying the message of Danteto men. We have said that the Dean ‘stands on his 
bhevement.’ It is no unworthy pedestal.”— Record. 














Wx. ISBISTER, Listen, 









56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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SON TEMPLATION. 


A SMILE.—The cloud must be dark or the cup very bitter, that a Smile 
(of Love) cannot enter or sweeten. 


d “ When Love speaks the voice of all [N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE, ENO’S “" FRUIT 
the gods makes heaven drowsy with SALT” AND “ VEGETABLE MOTO” WILL BE FOUND TO 
the harmony.” —Shakespeare. BE AN IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC NEED, or Necessary Adjunct; 

they keep the blood pure, prevent fevers and acute inflammatory 

diseases, and remove the injurious effects arising from stimulants and 

















































narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. By natural means 
they thus restore the nervous system to its normal condition, by pre- 
venting the great danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, 
nervousness, irritability, worry, &c. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART, caused by Liver 
Derangement and Indigestion, frequently called (or mistaken for) 
Hearr Diszasz.—‘ On the 14th of April I purchased a bottle of your 
‘FRUIT SALT,’ not feeling very well at the time, and it had an effect 
that I never anticipated when I bought it. I had suffered more or 
less, since the year 1841, from Palpitation of the Heart, but very badly 
during the last few years. The least thing would produce it during 
the day, and at night my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange to 
say, after the first dose of ‘FRUIT SALT,’ palpitations suddenly 
ceased, and have not since returned. Out of gratitude for the benefit 
which I have received, I have recommended it to all my friends both 
in London and Yarmouth ; at the same time I feel it a duty to state 
the above facts, of which you can make whatever use you please.—I 
am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, Trurs.”’ 
‘*H{EALTH IS THE GREATEST OF ALL POSSESSIONS, and ’tis a maxim with me that 
a Hale Cobbler isa better man than a Sick King.” —Bickxersrarr. A natural way of restoring or preserving 
health. Use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It is a pleasant beverage, both cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
CGAUTION.—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. All Chemists. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


“THE RULING TASTE.”—“ Experientia Docet!—When I feel queer, I stops my beer, 
and takes ‘ Vegetable Moto.’ ’’— Fun. 


~J§NO'S “ VEGETABLE MOTO.” (A Stomach or Liver Pill.)—This is as simple and natural 

in its action as tomato, yet as superior to mineral or vegetable mercury (Podophyllin) as vaseline and glycerine 
are to the ordinary greasy compounds. It is a pure vegetable extract, simple, natural, and certain hepatic (liver) 
Stimulant, or as a laxative, stomachic, blood, brain, nerve, bile or liver tonic. It will be found everything you 
could wish for creating and sustaining a natural action of the stomach, bowels, and biliary secretions, ete. Read 
Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Duty ” (in prevention of disease by natural means) given with each Bottle. 


A GENTLEMAN WRITES :—“ December 27th, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of 
the value of the ‘ VEGETABLE MOTO,’ I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any other 

medicine, more particularly in bilious attacks; their action is so gentle and yet so effective, that nothing equals 
in my opinion. ‘I'HEY HAVE NEVER FAILED to give the wished-for relief. I take them at any hour, and 

frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Yours gratefully,—One woo Knows.” 
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THE ELECT LADY. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Avurnor or ‘ Annats or a Quiet NeicHsovurnoop,” 
* Atrec Forngs,’’ ‘‘ Ropert Fauconer,” ETC. 


ql a . were of large-ribbed corduroy. Fora moment 
re ee a Oe no one spoke. He coloured a little, but kept 
OF the garden which had been the pride | silent, his eyes on the lady. 
of many owners of the place,onlyasmall| ‘‘Good morning, Andrew!” she said at 
portion remained. It was strangely antique, | length. “There was something, I forget 
haunted with a beauty both old and wild, | what, you were to call about! Remind me— 
the sort of garden for the children of heaven | will you?” 
to play in when men sleep. | ] did not come before, ma’am, because I 

In a little arbour constructed by an old man | knew you were occupied. And even now it 
who had seen the garden grow less and less | does not greatly matter.” 
through successive generations, a tent of | ‘Oh, I remember!—the poem! I am 
honeysuckle in a cloak of sweet peas, sat | very sorry, but I had so much to think of 
George and Alexa, two highly respectable | that it went quite out of my mind.” 
young people, Scots of Scotland, like Jews of | An expression half-amused, half-shy, with- 
Judea, well satisfied of their own worthiness. | out trace of mortification, for an instant 
How they found their talk interesting, I can | shadowed the young man’s face. 
scarce think. I should have expected them| “I wish you would let me have the lines 
to be driven by very dulness to love-making; | again, ma’am! Indeed I should be obliged 
but the one was too prudent to initiate it, | to you!” he said. 
the other too staid to entice it. Yet, people| ‘Well, I confess they might first be im- 
on the borders of love being on the borders | proved! I read them one evening to my 
of poetry, they had got talking about.a cer- | father, and he agre@l with me that two or 
tain new poem, concerning which George, | three of them were not quite rb~thmical. But 
having read several notices of it, had an| he said it was a fair attempt, and for a 
opinion to give. working man very creditable.” 

“You should tell my father about it,| What Andrew was thinking, it would have 
George,” said Alexa; “he is the best judge | been hard to gather from his smile; but I 
I know!” | believe it was that, if he had himself read 

She did not understand that it was / the verses aloud, the laird would have found 
little more than the grammar of poetry | no fault with their rhythm. His carriage 
the schoolmaster had ever given himself| seemed more that of a patient, respectful 
to understand. His best criticism was to | amusement than anything else. 
show phrase calling to phrase across gulfs| Alexa rose, but resumed her seat, saying, 
of speech. “ As the poem is a religious one, there can 

The little iron gate, whose hinges were | be no harm in handing it you on Sunday 
almost gone with rust, creaked and gnarred | after church!—that is,” she added meaningly, 
as it slowly opened to admit the approach of | “if you will be there!” 
a young countryman. He advanced with| ‘Give it to Dawtie, if you please, ma’am,” 
the long, slow, heavy step suggestive of | replied Andrew. 
nailed shoes; but his hazel eye had an out. | “Ah!” returned Miss Fordyce, in a tone 
look like that of an eagle from its eyry, and | almost of rebuke. 
seemed to dominate his being, originating! “I seldom go to church, ma'am,” said 
rather than directing its motions. He had a| Andrew, reddening a little, but losing no 
russet-coloured face, much freckled ; hair so | sweetness from his smile. 
dark red as to be almost brown; a large,| “I understandas much! It is very wrong! 
well-shaped nose; a strong chin; anda mouth | //hy don’t you ?” 
of sweetness whose smile was peculiarly its| Andrew was silent. 
own, having in it at once the mystery and “T wish you to tell me,” persisted Alexa, 
the revelation of Andrew Ingram. He took with a peremptoriness which came of the 
off his bonnet as he drew near, and held it schoolmaster. She had known him too as a 
as low as his knee, while with something of pupil of her father’s ! 
the air of an old-fashioned courtier, he stood, ‘If you will have it, ma’am, I not only 
waiting. His clothes, all but his coat, which learn nothing from Mr. Smith, but I think 
a J en blue stuff, and his Sunday one, much that he says is not true.” 
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“Still you ought to go for the sake of | 
example.” 

“Do wrong to make other people follow 
my example? Can that be to do right ?” 

“ Wrong to go to church! What do you 
mean? Wrong to pray with your fellow- 
men }” 

“ Perhaps the hour may come, ma’am, when 
I shall be able to pray with my fellow-men, 
even though the words they use seem ad- 
dressed to a tyrant, not to the Father of 
Jesus Christ. But at present I cannot. I 
might endure to hear Mr. Smith say evil 
things concerning God, but the evil things he 
says to God make me quite unable to pray, 
and I feel like a hypocrite !” 

“ Whatever you may think of Mr. Smith’s 
doctrines, it is presumptuous to set yourself 
up as too good to go to church.” 

“T must bear the reproach, ma’am. I can- 
not consent to be a hypocrite in order to avoid 
being called one!” 

Either Miss Fordyce had no answer to this, 
or did not choose to give any. She was not 
troubled that Andrew would not go to church, 
but offended at the unhesitating decision with 
which he set her counsel aside. Andrew 
made her a respectful bow, turned away, put 
on his bonnet, which he had held in his hand 
all the time, and passed through the garden 

ate. 
ae Who is the fellow ?” asked George, par- 
taking sympathetically of his companion’s 
annoyance. 

“He is Andrew Ingram, the son of a small 
farmer, one of my father’s tenants. He and 
his brother work with their father on the 
farm. They are quite respectable people. 
Andrew is conceited, but has his good points. 
He imagines himself a poet, and indeed his 
work has merit. The worst of him is that 
he sets up for being better than other people.” 

“Not an unusual fault with the self-edu- 
cated!” 

“He does go on educating himself, I 
believe, but he had a good start to begin with. 
My father took much pains with him at 
school. He helped to carry you here after 
the accident—and would have taken you to 
his father’s if I would have let him.” 

George cast on her a look of gratitude. 

“Thank you for keeping me,” he said. 
“But I wish I had taken some notice of his 
kindness !” 


CHAPTER X.—ANDREW INGRAM. 


Or the persons in my narrative, Andrew 
Ingram is the simplest, therefore the hardest 





to be understood by an ordinary reader. I 
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must take up his history from a certain point 
in his childhood. 

One summer evening, he and his brother 
Sandy were playing together on a knoll in 
one of their father’s fields. Andrew was ten 
years old, and Sandy a year younger. The 
two quarrelled, and the spirit of ancestral 
borderers waking in them, they fell to blows. 
The younger was the stronger for his years, 
and they were punching each other with 
relentless vigour, when suddenly they heard 
a voice, and stopping their fight, saw before 
them a humble-looking man with a pack on 
his back. He was a pedlar known in the 
neighbourhood, and noted for his honesty 
and his silence, but the boys had never 
seen him. They stood abashed before him, 
dazed with the blows they had received, and 
not a little ashamed; for they were well 
brought up, their mother being an honest 
disciplinarian, and their father never inter- 
fering with what she judged right. The 
sun was near the setting, and shone with 
level rays full on the pedlar ; but when they 
thought of him afterwards, they seemed to 
remember more light in his face than that of 
the sun. Their conscience bore him witness, 
and his look awed them. Involuntarily they 
turned from him, seeking refuge with each 
other: his eyes shone so! they said; but 
immediately they turned to him again. 

Sandy knew the pictures in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Andrew had read it through 
more than once: when they saw the man 
had a book in his hand, open, and heard 
him, standing there in the sun, begin to read 
from it, they thought it must be Christian, 
waiting for Evangelist to come to him. It is 
impossible to say how much is fact and how 
much imagination in what children recollect; 
the one must almost always supplement the 
other; but they were quite sure that the words 
he read were these: “And lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world!” The 
next thing they remembered was their walk- 
ing slowly down the hill in the red light, 
and all at once waking up to the fact that 
the man was gone, they did not know when 
or where. But their arms were round each 
other’s necks, and they were full of a strange 
awe. Then Andrew saw something red on 
Sandy’s face. 

“Eh, Sandy !” he cried, “it’s bluid !” and 
burst into tears. 

It was his own blood, not Sandy’s !—the 
discovery of which fact relieved Andrew, and 
did not so greatly discompose Sandy, who 
was less sensitive. 

They began at length to speculate on what 
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had happened. One thing was clear : it was 
because they were fighting that the man had 
come ; but it was not so elear who the man 
was. He could not be Christian, because 
Christian went over the river! Andrew 
suggested it might have been Evangelist, for 
he seemed to be always about. Sandy added 
as his contribution to the idea, that he might 
have picked up Christian’s bundle and been 
carrying it home to his wife. They came 
however to the conclusion, by no ratiocin- 
ation, I think, but by a conviction which 
the idea itself brought with it, that the 
stranger was the Lord himself, and that the 
pack on his back was their sins, which he 
was carrying away to throw out of the 
world. 

“Eh, wasna it fearfu’ he should come by 
jist when we was fechtin’!” said Sandy. 

“Eh, na! it was a fine thing that! We 
micht hae been at it yet! But we winna 
noo !—will we ever, Sandy ?” 

“Na, that we winna !” 

“For,” continued Andrew, “he said ‘ Lo, 
I am with you always!’ And suppose he 
werena, we daurna be that ahint his back 
we would na be afore his face!” 

“Do you railly think it was him, Andrew ?” 

“ Weel,” replied Andrew, “gien the deevil 
be goin’ aboot like a roarin’ lion, seekin’ 
whom he may devoor, as father says, it’s no 
likly He would na be goin’ aboot as weel, 
seekin’ to haud him aff o’’s!” 

“ Ay!” said Sandy. 

“ And noo,” said the elder, “‘ what are we 
to do 4” 

For Andrew, whom both father and mother 
judged the dreamiest of mortals, was in 
reality the most practical being in the whole 
parish,—so practical that by and by people 
mocked him for a poet and a heretic, because 
he did the things which they said they be- 
lieved. Most unpractical must every man ap- 
pear who genuinely believes in the things that 
are unseen. The man called practical by the 
men of this world is he who busies himself 
building his house on the sand, while he does 
not even bespeak a lodging in the inevitable 
beyond. 

“ What are we to do?” said Andrew. “ If 
the Lord is going about like that, looking 
after us, we've surely got something to do 
looking after him /” 

There was no help in Sandy ; and it was 
well that, with the reticence of children, 
neither thought of laying the case before 
their parents ; the traditions of the elders 


‘} Would have ill agreed with the doctrine they 
Were now under! Suddenly it came into— 


Andrew’s mind that the book they read at 
worship, to which he had never listened, told 
all about Jesus. 

He began at the beginning, and grew so 
interested in the stories, that he forgot why 
he had begun to read it. One day, however, 
as he was telling Sandy about Jacob—“ What 
a shame !” said Sandy ; and Andrew’s mind 
suddenly opened to the fact that he had got 
nothing yet out of the book. He threw it 
from him, echoing Sandy’s words, “‘ What a 
shame !”—not of Jacob’s behaviour, but of 
the Bible’s, which had all this time told them 
nothing about the man that was going up 
and down the world, gathering up their sins, 
and carrying them away in his pack! But 
it dawned upon him that it was the New 
Testament that told about Jesus Christ, and 
they turned to that. Here also I say it was 
well they asked no advice, for they would 
probably have been directed to the Epistle 
to the Romans, there to learn what never 
entered into the heart of Paul, or left his 
pen. They began: to read the story of 
Jesus as told by his friend Matthew, and 
when they had ended it, went on to the 
gospel according to Mark. But they had 
not read far when Sandy cried out, 

“Eh, Andrew, it’s a’ the same thing ower 
again !” 

“No a'thegither,” answered Andrew. 
“We'll gang on, and see!” 

Andrew came to the conclusion that it was 
so far the same that he would rather go back 
and read the other again, for the sake of 
|some particular things he wanted to make 
'sure about. So the second time they read 
St. Matthew, and came to these words: 
| “Tf two of you shall agree on earth as 
_ touching anything that they shall ask, it shall 
| be done for them of my Father which is in 
| heaven.” 

““There’s twa o’’s here!” cried Andrew, 
| laying down the book. “ Lat’s try ’t!” 

“Try what ?” said Sandy. 

His brother read the passage again. 

“Tat the twa o’ ’s speir him for some- 
thing!” concluded Andrew. ‘“ What wull’t 
| be?” 
| “T won’er if it means only ance, or maybe 
three times, like the three wishes !” suggested 
Sandy, who, like most Christians, would 
| rather have a talk about it than do what he 
was told. 

“We might ask for what would not be 
good for us!” returned Andrew. 

“And make fools of ourselves !” assented 
Sandy, with “The Three Wishes” in his 
mind. 
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“Do you think he would give it us ing? Let me look and see what he says, 


then ?” 

“TJ don’t know.” 

“But,” pursued Andrew, “if we were so 
foolish as that old man and woman, it would 
be better to find it out, and begin to grow 
wise !—I'll tell you what we'll do: we'll 
make it our first wish, to know what’s best 
to ask for; and then we can go on asking!” 

“Yes, yes; let us!” 

“TI fancy we'll have as many wishes as we 
like !—Doon upo’ yer knees, Sandy !” 

They kneeled together. 

I fear there are not a few to say, “ How 
ill-instructed the poor children were !—actu- 
ally mingling the gospel and the fairy tales!” 
“ Happy children,” say I, “ who could blun- 
der into the very heart of the will of God 
concerning them, and do the thing at once 
that the Lord taught them, using the com- 
mon sense which God had given and the 
fairy tale nourished!” The Lord of the 
promise is the Lord of all true parables and 
all good fairy tales. 

Andrew prayed : 

“ O Lord, tell Sandy and me what to ask 
for. We're unanimous.” 

They got up from their knees. They had 
said what they had to say: why say more! 

They felt rather dull. Nothing came to 
them. The prayer was prayed, and they 
could not make the answer! There was no 
use in reading more! They put the bible 
away in a rough box where they kept it 
among rose-leaves—ignorant priests of the 
lovely mystery of him who was with them 
always—and without a word went each his 
own way, not happy, for were they not 
leaving him under the elder-tree, lonely and 
shadowy, where it was their custom to meet ! 
Alas for those who must go to church to 
find him, or who cannot pray unless in their 
closet ! 

They wandered about disconsolate, at 
school and at home, the rest of the day—at 
least Andrew did; Sandy had Andrew to 
lean upon! Andrew had him who was with 
them always, but he seemed at the other end 
of the world. They had prayed, and there 
was no more of it ! 

In the evening, while yet it was light, 
Andrew went alone to the elder-tree, took 
the bible from its humble shrine, and began 
turning over its leaves. 

“ And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say ?” 

He read, and sank deep in thought. 

This is the way his thoughts went : 








that I may begin to do it!” 

He read all the chapter, and found it full 
of tellings. When he read it before, he had 
not thought of doing one of the things he 
said, for as plainly as he told him! He had 
not once thought he had any concern in the 
matter ! 

“T see!” he said; “we must begin at 
once to do what he tells us!” 

He ran to find his brother. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried: “I’ve got it!” 

* What ?” 

* What we’ve got to do.” 

* And what is it ?” 

“ Just what he tells us.” 

“ We were doing that,” said Sandy, ‘‘when 
we prayed him to tell us what to pray 
for!” 

“So we were! That’s grand!” 

“Then haven’t we got to pray for any- 
thing more ?” 

“ We'll soon find out; but first we must 
look for something to do !” 

They began at once to search for things 
the Lord told them to do. And of all they 
found, the plainest and easiest was: ‘ Who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” This needed 
no explanation! it was as clear as the day 
to both of them! 

The very next morning the schoolmaster, 
who, though of a gentle disposition, was 
irritable, taking Andrew for the offender in 
a certain breach of discipline, gave him a 
smart box on the ear. Andrew, as readily 
as if it had been instinctively, turned to him 
the other cheek. 

An angry man is an evil interpreter of 
holy things, and Mr. Fordyce took the action 
for one of rudest mockery, nor thought 
of the higher master therein mocked if it 
were mockery: he struck the offender a yet 
smarter blow. Andrew stood for a minute 
like one dazed; but the red on his face 
was not that of anger: he was perplexed 
as to whether he ought now to turn the 
former cheek again to the striker. Uncer- 
tain, he turned away, and went to his work. 

Stops a reader here to say, “But do you 
really mean to tell us we ought to take the 
words literally as Andrew did ¢”-——I answer, 








“When you have earned the right to under- 
stand, you will not need to ask me. To 
explain what the Lord means to one who is 
not obedient, is the work of no man who 
knows his work.” 

It is but fair to say for the schoolmaster 





“What things ? What had he been say- | 





that, when he found he had mistaken, he 
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tried to make up to the boy for it—not by 
confessing himself wrong—who could expect 
that of only a schoolmaster !—but by being 
kinder to him than before. Through this 
he came to like him, and would teach him 
things out of the usual way—such as how to 
make different kinds of verse. 

By and by Andrew and Sandy had a 


quarrel. Suddenly Andrew came to himself 
and cried, 

“Sandy! Sandy! he says were to 
agree !” 

“ Does he ?” 


“He says we're to love one another, and 
we canna do that if we dinna agree !” 

There came a pause. 

“Perhaps after all you were in the right, 
Sandy !” said Andrew. 

“T was just going to say that, when I 
think about it, perhaps I wasn’t so much in 
the right as I thought I was!” 

“Tt can’t matter much which was in the 
right, when we were both in the wrong!” 
said Andrew. “ Let’s ask him to keep us 
from caring which is in the right, and make 
us both try to be in the right.—We don’t 
often differ about what we are to ask for, 
Sandy !” 

“No, we don’t.” 

“It’s me to take care of you, Sandy!” 

“ And me to take care of you, Andrew !” 

Here was the nucleus of a church !—two 
stones laid on the foundation stone. 

“Luik here, Sandy !” said Andrew ; “we 
maun hae anither, an’ syne there'll be four 
0’s!” 

“ How’s that ?” asked Sandy. 

“I won’er ‘at we never noticed it afore ! 
Here’s what he says: ‘For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 


there am Lin the midst of them.’ In that way, 


wharever he micht be walkin’ aboot, we could 
we get him! He likes twa, an’ his Father 
‘ill hear the ’greed prayer, but he likes three 
better—an’ that stan’s to rizzon, for three 
maun be better ’n twa! First ane maun 
lo’e him ; an’ syne twa can lo’e him better, 
because ilk ane is helpit by the ither, an’ 
lo'es him the mair that he lo’es the ither 
ane! An’ syne comes the third, and there’s 
mair an’ mair throwin’ o’ lichts, and there’s 
the Lord himsel’ i’ the mids’ o’ them! 
Three maks a better mids’ than twa!” 

Sandy could not follow the reasoning 
quite, but he had his own way of under- 
standing. 

“It’s jist like the story o’ Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego!” he said. ‘There 


was three o’ them, an’ sae he made four !— | 
? 


Eh, jist think o’ him bein’ wi’ ’s his verra 
sel’ !” 

Here now was a church indeed: the idea 
of a third was the very principle of growth ! 
They would meet together and say: “O 
Father of Jesus Christ, help us to be good 
like Jesus ;” and then Jesus himself would 
make one of them, and worship the Father 
with them ! 

The next thing, as a matter of course, was 
to look about for a third. 

“ Dawtie!” cried both at once. 

Dawtie was the child of a cottar-pair, who 
had an acre or two of their father’s farm, 
and helped him with it. Her real name has 
not reached me; Dawtie means darling, and 
is a common term of endearment—derived, 
Jamieson suggests, from the Gaelic dalt, sig- 
nifying a foster-child. Dawtie was a dark- 
haired, laughing little darling, with shy, 
merry manners, and the whitest teeth, full of 
fun, but solemn in an instant. Her small 
feet were bare and black—except on Satur- 
day nights and Sunday mornings—but full 
of expression, and perhaps really cleaner, 
from their familiarity with the sweet all- 
cleansing air, than such as hide the day-long 
in socks and shoes. 

Dawtie’s specialty was love of the crea- 
| tures. She had an undoubting conviction 
that every one of them with which she came 
in contact, understood and loved her. She 
was the champion of the oppressed, without 
knowing it. Every individual necessity 
stood on its own merits, and came to her 
fresh and sole, as if she had forgotten all 
that went before it. Like some boys, she 
had her pockets as well as her hands at the 
service of live things; but unlike any boy, 
she had in her love no admixture of natural 
history ; it was not interest in animals with 
her, but an individual iove to the individual 
animal, whatever it might be, that presented 
itself to the love-power in her. 

It may seem strange that there should be 
three such children together. But their 
fathers and mothers had for generations been 
poor—which was a great advantage, as may 
be seen in the world by him who has eyes to 
see, and heard in the parable of the Rich 
Man by him who has ears to hear. Also they 
were God-fearing, which was a far greater 
advantage, and made them honourable ; for 
they would have scorned things that most 
Christians will do. Dawtie’s father had a 
rarely keen instinct for what is mean, and 
that not in the way of abhorrence in others, 
but of avoidance in himself. To shades and 








nuances of selfishness, which men of high 
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repute and comfortable conscience would 
neither be surprised to find in their neigh- 
bours nor annoyed to find in themselves, he 
would give no quarter. Along with Andrew's 
father, he had, in childhood and youth, been 
under the influence of a simple-hearted pastor, 
whom the wise and prudent laughed at as 
one who could not take care of himself, in- 
capable of seeing that, like his master, he 
laid down his life that he might take it again. 
He left God to look after him, that he might 
be free to look after God. 

Little Dawtie had learned her catechism, 
but, thank God, had never thought about it 
or attempted to understand it—good negative 
preparation for becoming, ina few years more, 
able to understand the New Testament with 
the heart of a babe. 

The brothers had not long to search before 
they came upon her, where she sat on the 
ground at the door of the turf-built cottage, 
feeding a chicken with oatmeal paste. 

“What are you doin’, Dawtie ?” they asked. 

“Tm tryin’,” she answered, without look- 
ing up, “to haud the life i’ the chuckie.” 

“ What's the matter wi’ ’t ?” 

* Naething but the want o’ a mither.” 

“Is the mither o’ ’t deid ?” 

“ Na, she’s alive eneuch, but she has ower 
mony bairns to hap them a’; her wings winna 
cower them, and she drives this ane awa’, 
and winna lat it come near her.” 

“Sic a cruel mither !” 

“Na, she’s no cruel. She only wants to 
gar’t come tome! She kenned I would tak 
it. Na,na; Flappy’s a guid mither! Iken 
her weel; she’saneo’ our ain! She kens me, 
or she would hae keepit the puir thing, and 
done her best wi’ her.” 

“T ken somebody,” said Andrew, “ that 
would fain spread oot wings, like a great big 
hen, ower a’ the bairns, you an’ me an’ a’, 
Dawtie !” 

“That's my mither!” cried Dawtie, look- 
ing up, and showing her white teeth. 

“Na, it’s a man,” said Sandy. 

“Tt’s my father, than !” 

“Na, it’s no. Would ye like to see him ?” 

“Na, I’m no carin’.” 
re “Sandy and me’s gaein’ to see him some 

ay ” 


“Tl gang wi ye.—But I maun tak my 


chuckie ! 
She looked down where she had set the 
little bird on the ground; it had hobbled 
away and she could not sce it ! 
“Eh,” she cried, starting up, “ye made 
me forget my chuckie wi’ yer questons! 
Its mither ‘ill peck it!” 





| 


| 


| them in the arms or hands of Dawtie. 





She darted off, and forsook the tale of the 
Son of Man to look after his chicken. But 
presently she returned with it in her hands. 

“Tell awa’,” she said, resuming her seat. 
“What do they ca’ him ?” 

“They ca’ him the Father o’ Jesus Christ.” 

“T’ll gang wi’ ye,” she answered. 

So the church was increased by a whole 
half, and the fraction of a chicken—type of 
the groaning creation, waiting for the son- 
ship. 

The three gathered to read and pray. And 
almost always there was some creature with 
And 
if the Lord was not there too, then are we 
Christians most miserable, for we see a glory 
beyond all that man could dream, and it is 
but a dream! Whose dream ? 

They went on at other times with the usual 
employments and games of children. But 
there was this difference between them and 
most grown Christians, that when anything 
roused thought or question, they at once re- 
ferred it to the word of Jesus, and having 
discovered his will, made haste to do it. It 
naturally followed that, seeing he gives the 
spirit to them that obey him, they grew 
rapidly in the modes of their master, learn- 
ing to look at things as he looked at them, 
to think of them as he thought of then, 
to value what he valued, and despise what 
he despised—all in simplest order of divine 
development, in uttermost accord with highest 
reason, the whole turning on the primary and 
continuous effort to obey. 

It was long before they came to have any 
regular time of meeting. Andrew always 
took the initiative in assembling the church. 
When he called they came together. Then 
he would read from the story, and communi- 
cate any discovery he had made concerning 
what Jesus would have themdo. Next, they 
would consult and settle what they should 
ask for, and one of them, generally Andrew, 
but sometimes Sandy, would pray. They 
made no formal utterance, but simply asked 
for what they needed. Here are some speci 
mens of their petitions : 

“© Lord, Sandy canna for the life o’ im 
un’erstan’ the rule o’ three; please, Lord, 
help him.” 

“O Lord, I dinna ken onything I want 
the day: please gi’e us what we need, an’ 
what ye want us to hae, wi’oot our askin’ it.” 

“Lord, help us: we're ill-natur’d (bad- 
tempered) the day; an’ ye wadna hae us 
that.” 

“Lord, Dawtie’s mither has a sair heid 
(headache) ; mak her better, gien ye please.” 
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When their prayers were ended, Andrew | for the other world, was the work of this 
would say, “Sandy, have you found any-| world. 
thing he says?” and thereupon, if he had,/ Such was the boyhood of that Andrew 
Sandy would speak. Dawtie never said a| Ingram whom Miss Fordyce now reproved 
word, but sat and listened with her big | for not setting the good example of going to 
eyes, generally stroking some creature in | church. 


her lap. The common sense of the children rapidly 
Surely the part of every superior is tohelp developed, for there is no teacher like obe- 
the life in the lower! | dience, and no obstruction like its postpone- 


Once the question arose, in their assembly | ment. When in after years their mothers 
of three and a bird, whose leg Dawtie had | came at length to understand that obedience 
put in splints, what became of the creatures | had been so long the foundation of their 
when they died. They concluded that the | life, it explained to them many things that 
sparrow that God cared for, must be worth | had seemed strange, and brought them to 
caring for; and they could not believe he | reproach themselves that they should have 
had made it to last only such a little while | seemed strange. 

as its life in this world. Thereupon they} It ought not to be overlooked that the 
agreed to ask the Lord that, when they died, | whole thing was wrought in the children 
they might have again a certain dog, an | without directed influence of kindred or any 
ugly little white mongrel, of which they | neighbour. They imitated none. The gal- 
had been very fond. All their days there-| vanism of imitation is not the life of the 
after, they were, I believe, more or less con- | spirit ; the use of form where love is not is 
sciously, looking forward to the fulfilment | killing. And if any one is desirous of spread- 
of this petition. For their hope strengthened ing the truth, let him apply himself, like 
with the growth of their ideal; and when | these children, to the doing of it; not obey- 
they had to give up any belief, it was to | ing the truth, he is doubly a liar pretending 
take a better in its place. to teach it; if he obeys it already, let him 

They yielded at length the notion that the | obey it more. It is life that awakes life. All 
pedlar was Jesus Christ, but they never | form of persuasion is empty except in vital 
ceased to believe that he was God’s messenger, | association with regnant obedience. Talking 
or that the Lord was with them alway. | and not doing is dry rot. 

They would not insist that he was walking| Cottage children are sometimes more fas- 
about on the earth, but to the end of their | tidious about their food than children that 
days they cherished the uncertain hope that | have a greater variety; they have a more 
they might, even without knowing it, look | delicate perception and discrimination in the 
upon the face of the Lord in that of some | simple dishes on which they thrive ; much 
stranger passing in the street, or mingling in | choice, though little refusal. Andrew had a 
a crowd, or seated ina church; for they | great dislike to lumps in his porridge ; and 
knew that all the shapes of man belong to | one day the mother having been less careful 
him, and that, after he rose from the dead, | than usual in cooking it, he made a wry face 
there were several occasions on which he did | at the first spoonful. 

not at first look like himself to those to whom | “Andrew,” said Sandy, “take no thought 
he appeared. for what ye eat.” 

The childlike, the essential, the divine It was a wrong interpretation, but a 
notion of serving, with their everyday will | righteous use of the word. Happy the soul 
and being, the will of the living one, who | that mistakes the letter only to get at the 
lived for them that they might live, as once | spirit ! 
he had died for them that they might die,| Andrew’s face smoothed itself, began to 
ripened in them to a Christianity that saw | clear up, and broke at last into a sunny 
God everywhere, saw that everything had to} smile. He said nothing, but ate his full 
be done as God would have it done, and that | share of the porridge without a frown. This 
nothing but injustice had to be forsaken to | was practical religion ; and if any one judge 
please him. They were under no influence | it not worth telling, I count his philosophy 
of what has been so well called other-world-| worthless beside it. Such a doer knows 
liness ; for they saw this world as much God’s | more than such a reader will ever know, 
as that, saw that its work has to be done di-| except he take precisely the same way tc 
vinely, that it is the beginning of the world | learn. The children of God do what he 
to come. It was to them all one world, with| would have them do, and are taught of 
God in it, all in all ; therefore the best work | him. 
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A report at length reached the pastor, now 
an old man, of ripe heart and true insight, 
that certain children in his parish “ played 
at the Lord’s Supper.” He was shocked, 
and went to their parents. They knew 
nothing of the matter. The three children 
were sought, and the pastor had a private 
interview with them. From it he reappeared 
with a solemn, pale face, and silent tongue. 
They asked him the result of his inquiry. 
He answered that he was not prepared to 
interfere: as he was talking with them, the 
warning came that there were necks and 
millstones. The next Sunday he preached a 
sermon from the text, ‘“‘ Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 

raise.” 

The fathers and mothers made inquisition, 
and found no desire to conceal. Wisely or 
not, they forbade the observance. It cost 
Andrew much thought whether he was jus- 
tified in obeying them ; but he saw that 
right and wrong in itself was not concerned, 
and that the Lord would have them obey 
their parents. 

It was necessary to tell so much of the 
previous history of Andrew, lest what remains 
to be told should perhaps be unintelligible or 
seem incredible without it. A character like 
his cannot be formed in a day ; it must early 
begin to grow. 

The bond thus bound between the children, 
altering in form as they grew, was never 
severed ; nor was the lower creation ever 
cut off from its share in the petitions of any 
one of them. When they ceased to assemble 
as a community, they continued to act on the 
same live principles. 

Gladly as their parents would have sent 
them to college, Andrew and Sandy had to 
leave school only to work on the farm. But 
they carried their studies on from the point 
they had reached. When they could not get 
farther without help, they sought and found 
it. For a year or two they went in the winter 
to an evening school; but it took so much 
time to go and come, that they found they 
could make more progress by working at 
home. What help they sought went a long 
way, and what they learned, they knew. 

When the day’s work was over, and the 
evening meal, they went to the room their 
own hands had made convenient for study as 
well as sleep, and there resumed the labour 
they had dropped the night before. Together 
they read Greek and mathematics, but 
Andrew worked mainly in literature, Sandy 
in mechanics. On Saturdays, Sandy gener- 
ally wrought at some model, while Andrew 








read to him. On Sundays, they always, for 
an hour or two, read the Bible together. 

The brothers were not alittle amused with 
Miss Fordyce’s patronage of Andrew; but 
they had now been too long endeavouring to 
bring into subjection the sense of personal 
importance, to take offence at it. 

Dawtie had gone into service, and they 
seldom saw her except when she came home 
fora day at the term. She was a grown 
woman now, but the same loving child as 
before. She counted the brothers her supe- 
riors, just as they counted the laird and his 
daughter their superiors. But whereas Alexa 
claimed the homage, Dawtie yielded where 
was no thought of claiming it. The brothers 
regarded her as their sister. That she was 
poorer than they, only made them the more 
watchful over her, and if possible the more 
respectful to her. Soshe had a rich return 
for her care of the chickens and kittens and 


puppies. 
CHAPTER XI.—GEORGE AND ANDREW. 


GEORGE went home the next day ; and the 
following week sent Andrew a note, explain- 
ing that when he saw him he did not know 
his obligation to him, and expressing the 
hope that, when next in town, he would call 
upon him. This was hardly well, being con- 
descension to a superior. Perhaps the worst 
evil in the sense of social superiority, is the 
vile fancy that it alters human relation- 
George did not feel bound to make the 
same acknowledgment of obligation to one 
in humble position, as to one in the same 
golden rank with himself! It says ill 
for social distinction, if, for its preservation, 
such an immoral difference be essential. But 
Andrew was not one to dwell upon his rights. 
He thought it friendly of Mr. Crawford to 
ask him to call ; therefore, although he had 
little desire to make his acquaintance, and 
grudged the loss of time, to no man so 
precious as to him who has a pursuit in 
addition to a calling, Andrew, far stronger 
in courtesy than the man who invited him, 
took the first Saturday afternoon to go and 
see him. 

Mr. Crawford the elder lived in some style, 
and his door was opened by a servant whose 
blatant adornment filled Andrew with friendly 
pity : no man would submit to be dressed 
like that, he judged, except from necessity. 
The reflection sprang from no foolish and 
degrading contempt for household service. 
It is true Andrew thought no labour so 
manly as that in the earth, out of which 
grows everything that makes the loveliness 
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or use of Nature ; for by it he came in con- 
tact with the primaries of human life, and 
was God’s fellow-labourer, a helper in the 
work of the universe, knowing the ways of 
itand living in them ; but not the less would 
he have done any service, and that cheer- 
fully, which his own need or that of others 
might have required of him. The colours of 
a parrot, however, were not fit for a son of 
man, and hence his look of sympathy. His 
regard was met only by a glance of plain 
contempt, as the lackey, moved by the same 
spirit as his master, left him standing in the 
hall—to return presently, and show him 
into the library—a room of mahogany, red 
morocco, and yellow calf, where George sat. 
He rose, and shook hands with him. 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Ingram,” he 
said. “When I wrote I had but just learned 
how much I was indebted to you.” 

“T understand what you must mean,” re- 
turned Andrew, “ but it was scarce worth 
alluding to. Miss Fordyce had the better 
claim to serve you!” 

“You call it nothing to carry a man of my 
size over a mile of heather!” 

“T had help,” answered Andrew ; “and but 
for the broken leg,” he added with a laugh, 
“I could have carried you well enough 
alone.” 

There came a pause, for George did not 
know what next to do with the farmer-fel- 
low. So the latter spoke again, being unem- 
barrassed. 

“You have a grand library, Mr. Craw- 
ford! It must be fine to sit among so many 
books! It’s just like a wine-merchant’s cel- 

nly here you can open and drink, and 
leave the bottles as full as before !” 

“A good simile, Mr. Ingram!” replied 
George. “ You must come and dine with me, 
and we'll open another sort of bottle ! ” 

“You must excuse me there, sir! I have 
no time for that sort of bottle.” 

“T understand you read a great deal ?” 

“Weather permitting,” returned Andrew. 

“T should have thought if anything was 
independent of the weather, it must be read- 
ing!” 

“Not a farmer’s reading, sir. To him the 
weather is the word of God, telling him 
whether to work or read.” 

George was silent. To him the word of 
God was the Bible ! 

“But you must read a great deal your- 
self, sir !” resumed Andrew, casting a glance 
tound the room. 

“The books are my father’s!” said George. 
He did not mention that his own reading 





came all in the library-cart, except when he 
wanted some special information ; for George 
was “a practical man”! He read his bible 
to prepare for his class in the Sunday-school, 
and his Shakspere when he was going to see 
one of his plays acted. He would make the 
best of both worlds by paying due attention 
to both! He was religious, but liberal. 

His father was a banker, an elder of the 
kirk, well reputed in and beyond his circle. 
He gave to many charities, and largely to edu- 
cational schemes. His religion was to hold 
by the traditions of the elders, and keep 
himself respectable in the eyes of money- 
dealers. He went to church regularly, and 
always asked God’s blessing on his food, as 
if it were a kind of general sauce. He never 
prayed God to make him love his neighbour, 
or help him to be an honest man. He “ had 
worship” every morning, no doubt; but 
only a Nonentity like his God could care for 
such prayers as his. George rejected his 
father’s theology as false in logic, and cruel 
in character: George knew just enough of 
God to be guilty of neglecting him. 

“When I am out all day, I can do with 
less reading ; for then I have the ‘book of 
knowledge fair,’” said Andrew, quoting Mil- 
ton. ‘It does not take ali one’s attention to 
drive a straight furrow, or keep the harrow 
on the edge of the last bout !” 

“You don’t mean you can read your 
bible as you hold the plough !” said George. 

“No, sir,” answered Andrew, amused. “A 
body could not well manage a book between 
the stilts of the plough. The Bible will keep 
till you get home ; a little of it goes a long 
way. But Paul counted the book of creation 
enough to make the heathen to blame for not 
minding it. Never a wind wakes of a sudden, 
but it talks to me about God. And is not 
the sunlight the same that came out of the 
body of Jesus at his transfiguration ?” 

“You seem to have some rather peculiar 
ideas of your own, Mr. Ingram!” 

“Perhaps, sir! For a man to have no 
ideas of his own, is much the same as to 
have no ideas at all. A man cannot have 
the ideas of another man, any more than he 
can have another man’s soul, or another 
man’s body!” 

“That is dangerous doctrine.” 

“Perhaps we are not talking about the 
same thing! I mean by ideas, what a man 
orders his life by.” 

“Your ideas may be wrong !” 

“The All-wise is my judge.” 

“So much the worse, if you are in the 
wrong !” 
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“Tt is the only good, whether I be in the 
right or the wrong. Would I have my mis- 
takes overlooked? What judge would I 
desire but the judge of all the earth! Shall 
he not do right? And will he not set me 
right ?” 

“That is a most dangerous confidence !” 

“Tt would be if there were any other judge. 
But it will be neither the church nor the 
world that will sit on the great white throne. 
He who sits there will not ask ‘ Did you go 
to church #’ or ‘Did you believe in this or 
that ?’ but, ‘Did you do what I told you?’” 

“ And what will you say to that, Mr. In- 

am %” 

“T will say, ‘Lord, thou knowest!’” 

The answer checked George a little. 

** Suppose he should say you did not, what 
would you answer ?” 

“T would say, ‘Lord, send me where I 
may learn.’” 

“And if he should say, ‘That is what I 
sent you into the world for, and you have 
not done it!’ what would you say then ?” 

“T should hold my peace.” 

“You do what he tells you then ?” 

“T try.” 

“Does he not say, ‘Forsake not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together’ ?” 

* No, sir.’ 

“No!” 

“Somebody says something like it in the 
epistle to the Hebrews.” 

“ And isn’t that the same ?” 

“The man who wrote it would be indig- 
nant at your saying so! Tell me, Mr. Craw- 
ford, what makes a gathering a church ?” 

“Tt would take me some time to arrange 
my ideas before I could answer you.” 

“Ts it not the presence of Christ that 
makes an assembly a church ?” 

“Well ?” 

“Does he not say that where two or three 
are met in his name, there is he in the midst 
of them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then thus far I will justify myself to 
you, that, if I do not go to what you call 
church, I yet often make one of a company 
met in his name.” 

“He does not limit the company to two 
or three !” 

“Assuredly not. But if I find I get 
more help and strength with a certain few, 
why should I go with a multitude to 
get less? Will you draw another line than 
the Master's? Why should it be more sa- 
cred to worship with five hundred or five 
thousand than with three? If he is in the | 








midst of them, they cannot be wrong ga 
thered !” 


“Tt looks as if you thought yourselves bet- 


ter than everybody else ! ” 

“ Tf it were so, then certainly he would not 
be one of the gathering!” 

“ How are you to know that he is in the 
midst of you ?” 

“If we are not keeping his command- 
ments, he is not. But his presence cannot 
be proved ; it can only be known. If he 
meet us, it is not necessary to the joy of his 
presence that we should be able to prove 
that he does meet us! If a man has the 
company of the Lord, he will care little 
whether another does or does not believe that 
he has.” 

“Your way is against the peace of the 
church! It fosters division.” 

“Did the lord come to send peace on the 
earth? My way, as you call it, would make 
division, but division between those who call 
themselves his, and those who are his. It 
would bring together those that love him. 
Company would merge with company that 
they might look on the Lord together. I don’t 
believe Jesus cares much for what is called 
the visible church; but he cares with his 
very Godhead for those that do as he tells 
them; they are his Father’s friends ; they 
are his elect by whom he will save the 
world. It is by those who obey, and by 
their obedience, that he will save those 
who do not obey, that is, will bring them 
to obey.. It is one by one the world will 
pass to his side. There is no saving in 
the lump. If a thousand be converted at 
once, it is every single lonely man that is 
converted.” 

“ You would make a slow process of it!” 

“Tf slow, yet faster than any other. All 
God’s processes are slow. How many years 
has the world existed, do you imagine, 
sir?” 

“T don’t know. Geologists say hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands.” 

“ And how many is it since Christ came?” 

“Toward two thousand.” 

“ Then we are but in the morning of Chris- 
tianity! There is plenty of time. The day 
is before us.” 

“Dangerous doctrine for the sinner!” 

“Why? Time is plentiful for his misery, 
if he will not repent ; plentiful for the mercy 
of God that would lead him to repentance. 
There is plenty of time for labour and hope ; 
none for indifference and delay. God will 
have his creatures good. They cannot escape 
him.” 
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“Then a man may put off repentance as_ have risen at once, but feared to seem offended. 


long as he pleases !” 

“Certainly he may—at least as long as he 
can—but it is a fearful thing to try issues 
with God.” 

“T can hardly say I understand you.” 

“Mr, Crawford, you have questioned me 
in the way of kindly anxiety and reproof ; 
that has given me the right to question you. 
Tell me, do you admit we are bound to do 
what our Lord requires ?” 

“Of course. How could any Christian 
man do otherwise ?” 

“Yet a man may say ‘Lord, Lord,’ and be 
east out! It is one thing to say we are 
bound to do what the Lord tells us, and 
another to do what he tells us! He says 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness’: Mr. Crawford, are you seek- 
ing the kingdom of God first, or are you 
seeking money first ?” 

“We are sent into the world to make our 
living.” 

“Sent into the world, we have to seek our 
living; we are not sent into the world to 
seek our living, but to seek the kingdom 
and cighteousness of God. And to seek a 
living is very different from seeking a for- 
tune !” 

“Tf you, Mr. Ingram, had a little whole- 
some ambition, you would be less given to 
judging your neighbours.” 

Andrew held his peace, and George con- 
cluded he had had the best of the argument 
—which was all he wanted; of the truth 
concerned he did not see enough to care 
about it. Andrew, perceiving no good was 
to be done, was willing to appear defeated ; 
he did not value any victory but the victory 
of the truth, and George was not yet capable 
of being conquered by the truth. 

“No!” resumed he, “ we must avoid per- 
sonalities. 
respectable people have agreed to regard as 
right : he isa presumptuous man who refuses 
to regard them. Reflect on it, Mr. Ingram.” 

The curious smile hovered about the lip 


of the ploughman ; when things to say did | 


not come to him, he went nowhere to fetch 
them. Almost in childhood he had learned 
that, when one is required to meet the lie, 
words are given him ; when they are not, 
silence is better. A man who does not love 


the truth, but disputes for victory, is the 
swine before whom pearls must not be cast. 
Andrew’s smile meant that it had been a 
waste of his time to call upon Mr. Crawford. 
But he did not blame himself, for he had 
He would | 


come out of pure friendliness. 





There are certain things all | 


| Crawford, therefore, with the rudeness of a 
| superior, himself rose, saying, 

| “Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. 
Ingram ?” 

“The only thing one man can do for 
another, is to be at one with him,” answered 
Andrew, rising. 

“ Ah, you are a socialist ! 
for much !” said George. 

“Tell me this,” returned Andrew, looking 
him in the eyes: “Did Jesus ever ask of 
his Father anything his Father would not 
give him ?” 

“Not that I remember,” answered George, 
fearing a theological trap. 

“He said once—‘I pray for them which 
shall believe in me, that they all may be one, 
as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us!’ No man can 
be one with another, who is not one with 
Christ.” 

As he left the house, a carriage drove up, 
in which was Mr. Crawford the elder, home 
from a meeting of directors, at which a 
dividend had been agreed upon—to be paid 
from the capital, in preparation for another 
issue of shares. 

Andrew walked home a little bewildered. 
“ How is it,” he said to himself, “that so 
many who would be terrified at the idea of 
not being Christians, and are horrified at any 
man who does not believe there is a God, are 
yet absolutely indifferent to what their Lord 
tells them to do if they would be his dis- 
ciples ?—But may not I be in like case without 
knowing it? DoI meet God in my geome- 
try? When Iso much enjoy my Euclid, is 
it always God geometrizing to me? Do I 
feel talking with God every time I dwell 
upon any fact of his world of lines and 
circles and angles? Is it God with me, 
every time that the joy of life, of a wind 
or a sky or a lovely phrase, flashes through 


That accounts 








me *—Oh my God,” he broke out in speech- 
less prayer as he walked,—and those that 
passed said to themselves he was mad: 
how, in such a world, could any but a mad- 
man wear a face of joy !—“ Oh my God, thou 
art all in all, and I have everything! The 
world is mine because it is thine! I thank 
thee, my God, that thou hast lifted me up to 
see whence I came, to know to whom I be- 
long, to know who is my Father, and makes 
me his heir! I am thine, infinitely more 
than mine own; and thou art mime as thou 
art Christ’s !” 

He knew his Father in the same way that 
Jesus Christ knows his Father. He was at 
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home in the universe, neither lonely, nor out 
of doors, nor afraid. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE CRAWFORDS. 


THROUGH strong striving to secure his life, 
Mr. Crawford lost it,—both in God’s sense of 
loss and his own. He narrowly escaped 
being put in prison, died instead, and was 
put into God’s prison to pay the uttermost 
farthing. But he had been such a good 
Christian, that his fellow Christians mourned 
over his failure and his death, not over 
his dishonesty! For did they not know 
that if, by more dishonesty, he could have 
managed to recover his footing, he would 
have paid everything? One injunction only he 
obeyed—he provided for his own : of all the 
widows concerned in his bank, his widow alone 
was secured from want; and she, like a duti- 
ful wife, took care that his righteous inten- 
tion should be righteously carried out: not 
a penny would she give up to the paupers 
her husband had made. 

The downfall of the house of cards took 
place a few months after George’s return to 
its business. Not initiated to the mysteries of 
his father’s transactions, ignorant of what 
had long been threatening, it was a terrible 
blow to him. But he was a man of action, 
and at once looked to America: at home he 
could not hold up his head ! 

He had often been to Potlurg, and had 
been advancing in intimacy with Alexa ; but 
he would not show himself there until he 
could appear as a man of decision—until he 
was on the point of departure. She would 
be the more willing to believe his innocence 
of complicity in the deceptions that had led 
to his ruin! He would thus also manifest 
self-denial, and avoid the charge of interested 
motives! he could not face the suspicion 
of being a suitor with nothing to offer! 
George had always taken the grand réle— 
that of superior, benefactor, bestower. He 
was powerful in condescension ! 

Not, therefore, until the night before he 
sailed, did he,go to Potlurg. 

Alexa received him with a shade of dis- 
pleasure. 

“Tam going away,” he said abruptly, the 
moment they were seated. 

Her heart gave a painful throb in her 
throat, but she did not lose her self-posses- 
sion. 

“Where are you going ?” she asked. 

“To New York,” he replied. “I have got 
a situation there—in a not unimportant house. 
There at least I am taken for an honest man ! 
From your heaven I have fallen !” 





“No one falls from any heaven but has 
himself to blame!” rejoined Alexa. 

“Where have I been to blame? I was 
not in my father’s confidence. I knew no- 
thing, positively nothing, of what was going 
on » 


“Why then did you not come to see 
me ?” 

“ A man who is neither beggar nor thief, 
is not willing to look either.” 

“You would have come if you had trusted 
me!” she said. 

“You must pardon pride in a ruined 
man!” he answered. “Now that I am 
starting to-morrow, I do not feel the same 
dread of being misunderstood ! ” 

“Tt was not kind of you, George! Know- 
ing yourself fit to be trusted, why did you 
not think me capable of trusting!” 

“But, Alexa !—a man’s own father!” 

For a moment he showed signs of an 
emotion he had seldom had to repress. 

“T beg your pardon, George!” cried 
Alexa. “I am both stupid and selfish! 
—Are you really going so far?” 

Her voice trembled. 

“T am—but to return, I hope, in a very 
different position !” 

“You would have me understand—?” 
“That I shall then be able to hold up my 
head.” 

“Why should an innocent man ever do 
otherwise ?” 

“He cannot help seeing himself in other 
people’s thoughts ! ” 

“ Tf we are in the right, ought we to mind 
what people think of us?” said Alexa. 

“Perhaps not. But I will make them 
think of me as I choose!” 

“How ?” 

“ By compelling their respect.” 

“You mean to make a fortune ?” 

“Yes.” 


“Then it will be the fortune they respect! 


1? 


You will not be more worthy 

“T shall not.” 

“Ts such respect worth having ?” 

“ Not in itself.” 

“In what then? Why lay yourself out 
for it ?” 

‘* Believe me, Alexa, even the. real respect 
of such people would be worthless to me. 
I only want to bring them to their marrow- 
bones !” 

The truth was, Alexa prized social position 
so dearly that she did not relish his regard- 
ing it as a thing at the command of money. 
Let George be as rich as a Jew or an 
American, Alexa would never regard him as 
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her equal! George worshipped money; Alexa 
worshipped birth and land. 

Our own way of being wrong is all right | 
in our own eyes; our neighbour's way of | 
being wrong is offensive to all that is good | 
in us. We are anxious therefore, kindly | 
anxious, to pull the mote out of his eye, 
never thinking of the big beam in the way 
of the operation. Jesus laboured to show | 
us that our immediate business is to be right | 
ourselves. Until we are, even our righteous | 
indignation is waste. 

While he spoke, George’s eyes were on 
the ground. His grand resolve did not give 
his innocence strength to look in the face of 
the woman he loved ; he felt, without know- 
ing why, that she was not satisfied with him. 
Of the paltriness of his ambition, he had no 
inward hint. The high resolves of a puny 
nature must be a laughter to the angels— 
the bad ones. 

“Tf a man has no ambition,” he resumed, 
feeling after her objection, “how is he to 
fulfil the end of his being! No sluggard 
ever made his mark! How would the world 
advance but for the men who have to make 
their fortunes! If a man find his father has 
not made money for him, what is he to do but 
make it for himself? You would not have 
me all my life a clerk !—If I had but known, 
I should by this time have been well ahead !” 

Alexa had nothing to answer; it all sounded 
very reasonable! Were not Scots boys every- 
where taught it was the business of life to 





| the feast who says “Go up.” 


rise? In whatever position they were, was 
it not their part to get out of it? She did 
not see that it is in the kingdom of heaven 
only we are bound to rise. We are born 
into the world not to rise in the kingdom 
of Satan, but out of it. And the only way 
to rise in the kingdom of heaven is to do 
the work given us to do. Whatever be 
intended for us, this is the only way to 
it. We have not to promote ourselves, 
but to do our work. It is the master of 
If a man 
go up of himself, he will find he has mis- 
taken the head of the table. 

More talk followed, but neither cast any 
light ; neither saw the true question. George 
took his leave. Alexa said she would be 
glad to hear from him. 

Alexa did not like the form of George’s 
ambition—to gain money, and so compel 
the respect of persons he did not himself 
respect. But was she clear of the money- 
disease herself? Would she have married a 
poor man, to go on ashitherto? Would she 
not have been ashamed to have George know 
how she had supplied his needs while he lay 
in the house—that it was with the poor gains 
of her poultry yard she fed him? Did it 
improve her moral position toward money 
that she regarded commerce with contempt 
—a rudiment of the time when nobles treated 
merchants as a cottager his bees ? 

George’s situation was a subordinate one 
in a house of large dealings in Wall-street. 
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THREE SHORT PAPERS. 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, 


D.D., Dean or WELLS. 


I.—THIS SIDE THE VEIL AND THAT. 


[T is not my purpose to discuss in these 
papers the date or the authorship of 
the Book of Job. I have stated in a volume 
of “ Biblical Studies ”+ my conviction that it 
came into the literature of Israel from a 
region of Semitic thought that lay outside 
its immediate influence ; that this was at the 
time when the widening questions, of which 
the wisdom of Solomon was the representa- 
tive, sought to find answers to the problems 
which men had to face, and through the 
intercourse which was opened with the 


* The quotations throughout these papers are taken from 
the Revised Version. There is, perhaps, no one book in the 
Bible in which it is so helpful as throwing light into dark 


places, 
+ London : Griffith, Farran, and Co. 





|rulers and the peoples of Arabia, the chil- 


dren of the East, and the wisdom of Egypt, 
the wisdom also of Temen and of Uz. The 
Queen of Sheba came to test that wisdom 
with her hard questions. I cannot doubt that 
in that converse there was an interchange 
of problems, doubts, partial or complete 
solutions. As one result of this intercourse, 
I conceive the Book of Job, then, as ever, 
the work of a “great unknown,” to have 
fallen on a soil ready to receive it, to 
have been welcomed by many hearts which 
found in it that which met their wants, 
and to have taken its place as the great 
drama of Hebrew literature, the greatest 
didactic drama (it would be an obvious 
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blunder of criticism to compare it with the 
works of Sophocles or Shakespeare, which 
are not purely didactic) which the world 
has ever seen. 

For the most part, the Book of Job has 
shared the fate of other great poems, and 





we know it chiefly by quotations. Passages 
of wonderful power and beauty become | 
familiar to us, and, even as such, take posses- 
sion of our minds with a power to elevate | 
and ennoble. Sometimes they do much more 
than this, and pass into the inner depths of 
our souls, leading us to know ourselves, 
often also revealing to us the things of God, 
and truths that stretch far into the regions 
of the eternal. As a psalm of nature, a 
picture-gallery of the marvels of creation, it 
may hold its own, even when compared 
with the great masterpieces of Homer and 
of Dante. There are few students of the 
Bible who do not remember its descriptions 
of “behemoth,” the hippopotamus (ch. xl.) 
and “leviathan,” the crocodile (ch. xli.), of 
the lion, and the wild ass and the wild ox, 
and the ostrich, and the horse, and the 
hawk, and the eagle (ch. xxxix.); or, passing 
to the imanimate world, of the strong 
foundations of the earth, which were laid 
“when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy” 
(xxxviii. 7) ; of the dew and the ice and the 
hoar-frost of heaven, the water-flood, the 
lightning and the thunder (xxxviii. 25—30), 
of the bright constellations in the firmament, 
Pleiades and Orion, and the Bear (xxxviii. 
31—32). 

And in the higher regions of the moral 
life of man there are truths, which, as iso- 
lated truths, have become household words 
among us. We still ask, “Shall mortal man | 
be more just than God? Shall a man be 
more pure than his Maker?” (iv. 17), or 
“Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion? It is high as heaven; what canst 
thou do deeper than Sheol ;* what canst thou 
know ?” (xi. 7,8). Every time we stand by 
the open grave the old words ring in our 
ears: ‘Man that is born of a woman is of 
few days and full of trouble. He cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down: He 
fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not” 
‘xiv. 1, 2). As, of old, we confess that in 
some sense we are still Agnostics, that there 
are at least limits to our knowledge, which 
tell us that the “most part of God’s works 
are hid.” “Behold, I go forward, but He 


is not there; and backward, but I cannot 





* Hades, the unseen world, the region of the dead. 





perceive Him: On the left hand, where He 
doth work, but I cannot behold Him: He 
hideth himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see Him” (xxiii. 8,9). We express 
our hopes for the future that lies behind the 
veil in the very words in which Job ex- 
pressed them. ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand up at the last 
upon the earth, and after my skin hath been 
thus destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see 
God: whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not another” (xix. 25 
—27). Still we confess, not our ignorance 
only, but our unworthiness in the words, 
“‘How then can man be just with God? or 
how can he be clean that is born of a 
woman? Behold, even the moon hath no 
brightness and the stars are not pure in His 
sight : How much less man that is a worm, 
and the son of man that is a worm” (xxv. 
4—6), The grand anthem in honour of 
divine wisdom still echoes in our ears, telling 
us that after all creation has been searched, 
it is to be found only in remembering the 
golden thought, “Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from 
evil is understanding” (xxviii. 28). We 
find a prophecy of redemption and restora- 
tion in the words which tell us that when 
God “is gracious unto man, -He saith, De- 
liver him from going down to the pit: I have 
found a ransom. His flesh shall be fresher 
than a child’s; he returneth to the days of 
his youth, and He is favourable unto him, so 
that he seeth His face with joy, and He 
restoreth unto man his righteousness” 
(xxxili. 24—26). 

We are, as I said, better and stronger 
for such words as these, whether they 
come to us in their own native greatness, or 
are expanded in the skilled utterance of 
some eloquent preacher. But still it remains 
true, that there is something more in this, 
as in every other great poem, than can be 
measured by any number of quotations. 
We want to know what is its meaning as a 
whole ; what purpose was in the mind and 
heart of the writer. And here it is not easy 
to answer that question. The difficulty is 
increased by the fact that the passages which 
I have quoted are found, some of them in 
Job’s own speeches, some of them in those 
of the three friends who are the chief inter- 
locutors in the first part of the drama, some 
again in that of Elihu, who intervenes as 
reproving both from the standpoint of a 
superior wisdom. And when we ask how 
far each of these is stamped with approval 
as part of a divine revelation, the answer is 
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at first perplexing. WereJob’sthree friends the belief in good fairies, and malevolent 
right? The answer is found first in the fact gnomes or elves. Then, as men advance 
that Elihu’s “ wrath was kindled against them towards a clearer faith in one Supreme 
because they had found no answer, and yet Ruler, the solution takes another form, which 
had condemned Job” (xxxii. 3), and that finds a representative in the Greek historian 
when the Lord Himself speaks, it is to say Herodotus. They “think of God as even 
that His wrath also is kindled against them such an one as themselves.” The Supreme 
because “they have not spoken of me the Ruler is like the kings of the earth, and will 
thing that is right” (xli. 7). Was Job admit no rival near His throne. Their 
Himself right? Again we have the facts prosperity, as such, draws down His wrath. 
that Elihu’s wrath was kindled against him His thunderbolts strike the loftiest trees. 
“because he justified himself rather than The rich, the mighty, the happy, must ex- 
God” (xxxii. 2), that Job himself confesses pect a change for the worse. We can call 
that he has been as one that “hideth coun- no man happy before his death, for the 
sels without knowledge,” that he has uttered greater his present happiness, the more cer- 
that which he “understood not” (xlii. 3); tain is his downfall. Princes will sit in the 
while, on the other side, this condemnation dust, and beggars will be raised to take their 
is balanced by the judgment which comes place. Soon men’s reason and conscience 
from the lips of the Most High that “his | protest against that solution. The order of 
servant Job” has spoken of Him “the thing | the world must be righteous. A seer rises 
that is right” (xlii. 7). How far Elihu was up as Aischylus did among the Greeks, like 
right in that long and eloquent speech which | an Athanasius contra Mundum, to proclaim 
came, as I have said, from the standpoint of , that all calamity is the punishment of evil. 
a superior wisdom, we are not told, for in | Often that evil is open before the eyes of 
that final award he is simply passed over | men, going before to judgment; but even 
and ignored. | where it is not so manifested, it must be 
In the present paper I must content | inferred from the fact of the calamity, which 
myself with stating the problem which the | must be assumed to be a punishment. That 
writer of the Book of Job felt himself called thought finds a sanction, more or less distinct, 
to face, which he felt that he could in part in the general teaching of the Old Testa- 
solve, leaving the process of the solution and , ment. The righteous are never forsaken, 
the result to those which follow. That it is always well with them. They are deli- 
problem then was nothing less than the | vered from all evil. For them there are the 
ever-recurring difficulty of the mystery of | blessings of length of days and _ health, 
pain and suffering in a world the Creator | blessings of the field and vineyard, blessings 
and Ruler of which is acknowledged to be | of peace and prosperity, and victory in 
good. How can we explain the apparently | battle. For the evil-doers there is the sword, 
unequal distribution of that pain and suffer- the famine, and the pestilence. Their sin 
ing in a world the Ruler of which is acknow- | finds them out. Carried, without being 
ledged to be righteous? The history of the balanced by reserves and limitations, to its 
struggles of human thought, as it faces the | logical conclusions, this belief justifies the 
problems of the universe, presents many | question, “ Who did sin, this man or his 
attempts to answer those questions. First | parents, that he was born blind?” or the 
there comes that which is prior to any re-| assumption that the men “on whom the 
cognition of a wise and beneficent and | tower in Siloam fell were sinners above all 
righteous Ruler. Men think of themselves | that are in Jerusalem.” 
as the sport of elemental forces, whom they} It was in the midst of these varying solu- 
come to personify as benevolent or malig-| tions that the writer of the Book of Job 
nant, whom they seek to propitiate or curb | found himself. The last was the dominant 
by charms, incantations, sacrifices. That | dogma of the time, the orthodox profession 
belief shows itself in certain forms of fetich- | of faith in God. We have to see how far 
worship, the adoration of natural objects! he was satisfied with it, what other solution 
which are thought of as having powers for | he preferred to substitute for it as better and 
good or evil. It retains its’ hold on men’s | more satisfying. 
minds in most forms of polytheism. It 
leads men to think of an Até, a destiny | Nor.—tt is due, I think, both to the Dean of Westminster 
of evil, haunting this or that house from | S34 fomyself that T shonld state that pay 
generation to generation. It survives in — he has lately published. 
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THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 


(jo: home in the midst of the Alps might be, 
And not on a Welsh hillside, 
And thousands of feet above the sea— 

Not close to its rippling tide ; 


For the silent night, with a deep, deep snow 
Has covered the mountains and dell, 

And a cold, clear air, where a breath doesn’t blow, 
Has left the snow where it fell ; 


And the fallow fields, and the littered yard, 
And the holes where they dig the peat, 
And all that the beautiful landscape marred 

Lie deep ’neath the snowy sheet ; 


And every rough corner is softly lined, 
And some grace and some beauty wins, 

For the snow covers gently, like Charity kind, 
A multitude great of sins. 


The pine-trees that cover the mountain sides 
And meet in the glen below, 

Stand moveless, until a breath decides 
They must let their burden go ; 


As if pleased with the gift that the night has brought, 
Each holds it tenderly still, 

And jealously, lest a flake be caught 
If a breeze should pass from the hill. 


The sun, from behind the mountains, strews 
Their unwonted smooth, white peaks 
With exquisite, dreamy, opal hues 
And dazzling silver streaks ; 


And, high above all, the deep blue sky— 
We gaze in a dream of bliss! 

Oh! who would ask winter to pass them by 
If its days could be all like this ? 


JOHN HUTTON, 
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ELIZABETH GILBERT. 





By MARY HARRISON. 


N@ but those of tender, unselfish pa- 

rents’ heart, who know what it is to 
wake up to the terrible fact that your child 
will never hear or never see again, can do 
more than partly understand the burst of 
tears with which the Principal of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, rushed out of his little four- 
year-old daughter's room, as she pleaded 
from her little sick-bed, at the noon of a 
bright April day, “Oh, nursie, light a can- 
dle; take me out of the dark.” That weep- 
ing father had himself just nursed her, day 
and night wrestling with death for his dar- 
ling and had conquered, but the fever had 
taken with it her sight. 

It was in 1829 that Dr. Gilbert’s child was 
smitten, and a little healthy, handsome girl, 
with two “flashing black eyes,” became sight- 
less for life, with two permanent sores at 
the nostrils and ears, with a throat so small 
that swallowing was only possible in sips. 
So commenced the life which has made the 
name of Elizabeth Gilbert famous, with a 
fame far more sacred, if not so universal, 
than that which falls to the lot of the Nel- 
sons and the Wellingtons. Imbued, as she 
gradually became, with the mind which was 
in Christ Jesus, the suffering woman became 
an apostle of His, literally opening blind- 
folks’ prison-doors, bringing out sad captives, 
and making their life more acceptable to 
themselves and to their Lord, giving her a 
place among those who have monumental 
columns in the city of God. 

At the suggestion of a Dr. Farre, all 
honour to his name! the blind little child 
was treated as a seeing child. She was to 
take her chance at the game in the garden, 
put her own chair to the table, and generally 
find her own place in life. Dr. Farre was 
not “the renowned oculist of the day,” but 
he was a man of rare human insight, divine 
sympathy, and common sense, and the plan 
of treatment he initiated has become a dis- 
covery in the blind world. The child grew 
to be as bright and, in her father’s house, 
at least, almost as independent as any of 
her eight sisters, thanks to the devotion 
with which Dr. Gilbert gave himself to 
the application of Dr. Farre’s rule. He did 
all for his child’s sake ; but when his work 
for her, so good and wonderful, was done, 
she herself stretched out her small hands to 
serve the blind people of the world. Nothing 
that she enjoyed was precious to her save as 








a key to open doors to those who were sit- 
ting in the old dungeon-like darkness of the 
blind-world, and the lot of the blind was sad 
indeed then. 

She was a passionate child, had her stand- 
up’talks, and flung the missiles to hand at 
those who greatly angered her ; once a chair 
at her governess. But she was a great fa- 
vourite with everybody, and always won kind 
words from the Fellows of Brasenose. But 
over all other kindness rises the courageous 
independence of Dr. Gilbert. When little 
Elizabeth was struck blind, the ancient 
Jewish idea that blindness was a visitation 
of God for sin had not yet given way to the 
idea of Jesus that it was no such thing. To 
rebel against it was to oppose the eternal 
decrees, to endeavour to remove a divinely- 
awarded curse, a foreshadowing of the 
deeper darkness of final justice. This the- 
ology had been believed by the fathers from 
the days of Job. It was the same as to 
plague, and bad crops, and cattle disease ; 
as Job’s friends said to Job, an evil of 
transgression. Texts without end were per- 
verted in support of this idea. ‘ Who hath 
made the blind and deaf, but the Lord?” 
was made to prove anything but the truth it 
was intended to prove, viz., that He will 
require an account of their treatment at our 
hands. But that was the age which could 
condemn a boy to death for stealing “two- 
pennyworth of paint,” allow children to stone 
“‘ witches,” and belabour ‘the insane “to cast 
out the devil in them.” 

Happily, with a blind child of his own, 
Dr. Gilbert was a heretic; and following 
the heart in him lie became the blind 
world’s Luther. The accepted creed was 
too horrible for himi, and without fear he 
set himself, by all the inventions and ap- 
pliances of his ingenious and far-seeing 
mind, to deliver his child from her endless 
night, and to help her to share and enjoy 
the world with, as much as might be, the 
rest of his children. 

Lines of strings were drawn across paper, 
and she was taught to write between them, 
as her sisters wrote. Raised lead figures, 
like type, were made for her to do sums 
with, in a frame instead of on a slate, 
as her sisters did sums. She was taken 
where the forget-me-nots grew to pluck them 
for herself, her little fluttering fingers, m 
tender and reverent ways, touching every 
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petal and bruising none. He had her to fill 
his wine glass and to learn when it was full 
by weight. Poetry, especially Wordsworth’s, 
on flowers, he had read to her; he told 
stories to her, took her walks, and. pictured 
to her fancy, as best he could, the beauties 
of nature. He treated her as nearly as pos- 
sible as he treated his seeing children, and 
she grew up bright, and clever, and happy. 
Her appointed place in the circle of so large 
and. young a family was not kept without 
daily, almost hourly sacrifice, which the cur- 
rently-received doctrine on the blind would 
have saved him from. The indomitable will, 
the persevering and patient affectionateness, 
the ceaseless cheerful courage with which 
father and mother laboured “against the 
Almighty,” as the orthodox then believed, 
rank them among heroes of humanity. 

We may pause here to learn something 
as to the part which feeling plays in man’s 
power to know and utter truth. By all 
that Jesus says as to how men are to be led 
into truth—the truth of God and His govern- 
ment, present and future—we are bound to 
determine se weight we should attach to 
what men teach. We are justified in be- 
lieving no teacher, in not listening to him 
even, who consigns anybody to suffering, 
though it be even such a nest of wickedness 
as Jerusalem, if he does it without a tear. 
A teacher’s authority is great by its resem- 
blance to the teaching of Jesus, and Jesus 
had always a living sense of the lot of which 
He spoke. Beit of joy or of pain men speak, 
their voice has no truth till by pleasing or 
painful passion they have themselves ad- 
vanced into it. Some measure of the true 
and mighty spirit, which both exulted and 
was in an agony, must be in men before 
their words, even though they be the very 
words which Jesus spoke, are the words of 
God. Itis not the letter of an utterance by 
which men are made alive, but the spirit of 
it. The letter alone—that is deadly, and 
truth is never deadly : it is life. 

The sorrows of Job were not carried by 
the men who prated to him about them ; 
no mighty redeeming passion was in them, 
and that made all their words falsehoods. It 
is not clearly pronounced sounds, nor is it 
clearly reasoned conclusions, that make words 
the words of God, but the spirit of the Jesus. 
Words are cups ; the very same may convey 
poison or blessing. It is not their metal nor 
their polish nor their antiquity that makes 
one wholesome and the other pernicious, but 
the draught with which theyare filled. In this 
it is that lies all the difference between the 





words of mere theologians and the words of 
Jesus and of His imitator Paul. The per- 
fection of Jesus as a teacher lay not in the 
mere complement of facts He had given Him, 
but in the sympathy and the suffering He 
had in uttering them. 

To set our theology aright, we want not 
more logic, but more feeling, more of the 
bearing of the lot of one man by another. 
We are to-day truer in our knowledge of 
God than men were in times past, because 
we feel more. Callousness is untruth ; it is 
capable of all kinds of blundering and 
blind getting off the way into the ditch. 
Men who speak of the joys of the redeemed 
without pleasure and without yearnings to 
reach them, or of the pains of the lost 
without “strong crying and tears” and wil- 
lingness to be crucified if by it they could 
save men from them, are talking falsehoods. 
It is only on the lips of Jesus, and lips 
kindled with His passions, that even God- 
given words are truth. 

Unless men are baptized with His baptism 
and drink of His cup, we had better turn 
from them and not listen to them, and con- 
tent ourselves with the Author of Faith, sit 
at His feet and hear His words, watching 
every expression of His face to interpret 
them. 

Dr. Gilbert saw the blind eyes of his 
daughter with Gethsemane-like anguish, shut 
as she sat in her perpetual prison-house. 
His sympathy put him in his little daughter’s 
sad place. She annihilated much of his per- 
sonality, and was henceforth a chief part of 
it. His delight was to give himself to her 
redemption, and daily and hourly did he 
consecrate himself to it. He himself was 
true, and therefore did he know all truth 
and duty. In his measure, the spirit.of the 
Lord God was upon him; he was in the 
“holy orders of heaven.” 

Beautiful are the peeps we get of his ways, 
first in his old-fashioned, rambling house at 
Oxford, when he was principal of Brase- 
nose College ; and afterwards at the palace 
by the venerable cathedral at Chichester, 
where he was bishop. He described her 
acquaintances by the nose they had, colour 
of hair, kind of lips, and eyes till she said, 
“T see.” He gave her such confidence in 
moving about the queer, irregular stairs of 
the Oxford house, that when they left it, the 
only one of the family who had not fallen 
up or down its twisting stairs was the little 
blind girl, Alas! no blind child had any 
such home in England then! He had her, 
too, to join in the romps, to learn the notes 
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of birds, to share the company he kept, and 
generally and every way set at defiance cus- 
toms and creeds which had survived almost 
countless centuries. “The two prominent 
figures at the palace,” says a visitor, “ were 
the bishop and his daughter.” 

As a principal at Oxford, John Henry 
Newman, who was then Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
was Dr. Gilbert’s pastor. As a bishop at 
Chichester, Edward Henry Manning was his 
archdeacon. We are greatly disappointed to 
find no sign of their personal interest in the 
bright little sufferer. Of the former we learn 
that the voice was remembered whenever she 
heard Isaiah read ; and of the latter, that when 
the two once chanced to meet in the hall of 
the palace, as the blind girl was moving cau- 
tiously to the door which led into the garden, 
taking her hand, he said, “I believe you can- 
not find the way.” The archdeacon was then 
speaking of joining the Church of Rome, and 
mentioning this occurrence the blind girl 
said, in the solemn tones she always used 
when deeply moved, “I only said, ‘Thank 
you ;’ but I thought, is it I that cannot find 
my way?” Many of the clergy greatly 
loved her and contributed much to her joy. 
Amongst her friends were Wordsworth and 
Kingsley and Melville. 

When the child had grown to womanhood 
and her sisters married, her life was less 
light-hearted and gay, often she was lonely 
and depressed ; and the experience made her 
soul go out to the blind who had not her 
happy lot. She longed to succour them. 
Her mind turned over how she could be 
useful to those who had learnt no lessons, 
taken no walks hand-in-hand with an intelli- 
gent and loving father, never known how 
to romp with child companions as she had ; 
who had no acquaintance with nature, and 
whose homes were little better than bare 
blank prisons to them. As her sisters mar- 
ried she was free to be a minister, and 
sightless England became her parishioners. 
The blind men and women standing in the 
streets must be taught to work and earn their 
living, instead of begging it; they must be 
taught to take their place in life. Her kind 
heart was made perfect through its woman- 
hood’s suffering. She began to teach them 
basket-making. She opened a store for the 
sale of their work, and out of her own means 
she found them materials free. For a long 


time their work was slow, and their compe- 
titors more experienced. She thought of 
blind babies. She tried to stir up the nation 
Me undertake for them. The Queen helped 

er. 


Dark, cheerless lives became the object 





of her daily, hourly solicitude. She felt 
often lonely: that she could not help; but 
under the increasing knowledge of the lot of 
the blind of the land hers seemed light and 
lovely. Her face became beautiful with so- 
licitude as she remembered their many needs, 
For herself she was full of quiet content, 
though with the marrying of her sisters so 
much of her pleasure died away. Her face 
grew perplexed and her heart weary with the 
terrible magnitude of the problems her young 
life had to solve. But she was resolute, and 
by courage and hopefulness she succeeded. 
The manifold changes which since her day 
have been made in the lot of the blind in 
England and in the world, were rendered 
possible by her gentle hand and brave, sym- 
pathetic heart. These all began in the cellar 
she took in Holborn. The story of her 
strong and gentle work, as given by her 
biography, is well worth reading.* It is 
wonderful ; and full of suggestion and hope 
for workers in other ways than hers. She 
died in 1884. 

The striking difference there is between 
the ordinary mind as to the blind and the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus as to them, 
is strongly expressed by Mr. Maurice, that 
greatest of modern clergymen. “The first 
impulse of most,” he says, “is to say, in such 
circumstances, ‘Hold your peace. We are 
very sorry for you; but in the press and 
bustle of this world we have really no time 
to think about you. We are very fortunate 
in possessing our senses ; we must use them. 
To be without them is, no doubt, a great 
calamity ; but it has been appointed for you. 
You must make the best of it.’ That ap- 
pears to be a very natural way of settling 
the question. If the votes of the majority 
ruled the world, that would be the only 
way.” 

But Jesus is never with the majority, but 





with God the Father, to whom such fathers 
as Dr. Gilbert bear striking resemblance, 
|and through whom He is ever working to 
make heaven on earth. Such institutions as 
| the marvellous College for the Blind at 
Norwood—The Royal Normal College—are 
among the miracles of our Christian sym- 
pathy and sense. That and like institutions 
are largely the work of one blind girl, who 
sought to be to the blind world what her 
brave and divine father had been to his 
afflicted child. That was all ; and the loving 
heart has its reward. 

* “Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work for the Blind,” by 


Frances Martin, Author of “Angelique Arnauld,” &¢. 
Macmillan and Co., 1887. 
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A GLIMPSE OF VERONA. 
By rue REY. E. D. PRICE, F.G.8. 


OF the many picturesque cities of Italy, 
and the least changed by modern 
influences and “improvements,” Verona, 
with its rich and varied memorials of the 
past, holds a conspicuous place. So im- 
pressed, indeed, with this fact is Mr. 
Ruskin, that in words of characteristic 
grace he writes: “I remember a city, 
more nobly placed even than Edinburgh, 
which, instead of the valley now filled 
by lines of railroad, has a broad and rush- 
ing river of blue water sweeping through 
the heart of it; which for the dark and 
solitary rock which bears the castle, has 
an amphitheatre of cliffs crested with cy- 
presses and olives; which for the two 
masses of Arthur’s Seat and the ranges of 
the Pentlands has a chain of blue moun- 
tains higher than the haughtiest peaks of 
the Highlands ; and which for the far-away 
Ben Lodi and Ben More, has the great 
central chain of the St. Gothard Alps; 
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and yet as you go out of the gates and walk 
in the suburban streets of that city—I mean 
Verona—the eye never seeks to rest on that 
external scenery, however gorgeous. ... . 
There is no necessity felt to dwell on the 
blue river or the burning hills. The heart 
and the eye have enough to do in the city 
itself ; they are contented there ; nay, they 
sometimes turn from the natural scenery as 
- if too savage and solitary, to dwell with a 
deeper interest on the palace-walls that cast 
their shades upon the streets, and the crowd 
of towers that rise out of that shadow into 
the depths of the sky—that is a city to be 
proud of indeed !” 

Reminiscences of by-gone days meet the 
eye on every side. The fine old amphithe- 
atre reminds us that, in the days of the 
Roman emperors, Verona was the most 
flourishing and populous of the cities of 
Northern Italy. The cathedral and the 
ancient church of San Zenone, the patron 
saint of Verona, furnish beautiful specimens 
of Medizval art and of the Renaissance. The 
palaces which adorn the squares and streets 
chronicle the varied history of the city. 
The statues, pictures, and monuments in 
which Verona is so rich bring back from the 





dim past the names of some of Italy’s most 
illustrious sons, long mingled with the dust. 
Of these, head and shoulders above his 
compeers, stands Dante Alighieri, greatest 
of Italian poets, whose sublime genius is en- 
shrined in the apocalypse of the Middle 
Ages, the “ Divina Commedia,” of which 
the second part, “Purgatorio,” is stated to 
have been composed at Gargagnano, a wild 
picturesque village near Verona, where Dante 
possessed a villa residence. It was in Ve- 
rona too that, exiled from his dearly loved 
but ungrateful city, Florence, the immortal 
poet for the space of four years received the 
supercilious hospitality of Can Grande, the 
most powerful of the Della Scala race of 
rulers, whose palace still stands in the Pi- 
azza dei Signori. Like many another man 
of genius misunderstood and neglected in 
his lifetime, he has since received abundant 
recognition of his rare and versatile gifts. In 
Verona, as in Florence, a colossal statue has 
been erected to his memory in the midst of 
the square in which the Palace of the Sca- 
ligeri is situated. A well also stands near, 
whose cooling waters are said to have 
quenched the poet’s thirst, and which has 
since borne his name. 
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Genius is universal. No one 
clime nor country can lay exclu- 
sive claim to its possession. The 
association of Dante’s name with 
Verona reminds us that our own 
great poet, pace Mr. Donnelly, is 
also connected with the Italian 
city, for are not the scenes of two 
of Shakespeare’s plays, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, and Romeo 
and Juliet, laid there? Juliet’s 
house—the Veronese authorities 
having so far recognised the fact 
of the well-known love story as to 
place an inscription on the walls 
to that effect—is a tall old brick 
building with rounded windows 
and stone balcony, and a large 
court-yard. On the arched en- 
trance is the figure of a hat 
(cappello), the heraldic device of 
the family. Dante mentions the 
existence of the two houses of the 
Montecchi and the Cappelletti in 
Verona. The history itself cannot 
be traced in any writings earlier 
than the time of Lungi di Porte, 
a novelist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The events referred to 
probably occurred in the reign 
of Bartolommeo della. Scala, in 
1302. The apocryphal tomb of 
Juliet, in reality a water-trough 
of red Verona marble, has by the 
subtle ingenuity of the showman 
been made to do duty for the 
real shrine. The burial-place of 
Juliet was, however, shown in the 
last century, before Shakespeare 
was so generally known to the 
Italians, and was said to have 
long been empty. Among the | | 
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many gifted men to whom Verona 
gave birth are Catullus, the Latin 
poet ; Pliny the Younger, consul 
and friend of Tacitus ; Cornelius Nepos, the 
Roman author and contemporary of Cicero ; 
and Vitruvius, the celebrated writer on archi- 
tecture, who flourished in the times of Cesar 
and Augustus. Statues of these and other 
distinguished personages stand in the Palazza 
del Consiglio. 

In monuments to its illustrious dead 
Verona is particularly wealthy. The tombs 
of the Scaligeri, so called from the device, a 
ladder (scala), which formed their coat-of-arms, 
are the most remarkable. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, since the name of the Scaligeri 
ls ag indissolubly connected with the history 











Juliet’s House. 


of Verona as that of the Sforza with Milan, and 
the Medici with Florence. For more than a 
century (1260—1387) the family held sway 
in Verona, Can Grande, the patron of Dante, 
being the mest illustrious. The most splendid 
tomb in the little churchyard of Santa Maria 
Antica, where the Della Scala lords are in- 
terred, is that of Can Signorio, four stories 
in height, surmounted by an equestrian 
figure, elaborately executed. An iron railing 
of exquisite workmanship, and having the 
heraldic ladder inwrought, supported at in- 
tervals by pilasters encircled by the figures 
of well-known saints, guards it from the in- 
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trusion of the street. An inscription in 
Gothic letters states the architect and sculptor 
to have been Bonino di Campiglione. The 
statue of San Michele (b. 1484) is worthy 
of notice, for he designed and executed some 
of the finest architectural work in Verona, 
and as an engineer was the first to invent 
triangular bastions. It is related of him that 
he was “a man who feared God, and was so 
rigidly attentive to his religious duties that 
he would on no account have commenced any 
work in the morning until he had first heard 
mass devoutly and said his prayers;” a 
lesson which, divested of superstition, we 
might with advantage take to heart in the 
conduct of our own daily affairs. 

San Michele was the builder of the Palazzo 
del Canossa, which dates from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, whose original 
owner, Louis Canossa, was bishop of Bayeux 
and papal nuncio in France and England. The 
facade has sculptured upon it a curious pro- 
cession of dogs, each with a bone in his 


mouth. This palace, in common with many 
others in Verona, is still extant. Some have, 
however, been destroyed, a fate which over- 
took the splendid palace of Theodoric, the 
Dietrich of Bern, of German legends, who 
made Verona his capital. The French de- 
molished it in 1801. Others have been 
utilised for public or municipal purposes, 
The palace of the Scaligeri, with its fine 
campanile tower 300 feet high, is now thus 
made use of. 

Under the shadow of its palaces stands 
the Piazza della Erbe, with its tower, 
where formerly hung the great bell cast 
in 1370, now in the Pinacoteca, or Picture 
Gallery. Very curious is the sight which 
|this modern market-place presents, with 
|the merry, happy peasants, in their pic- 
| turesque attire, the rich artistic hues of vari- 
| ous fruits and vegetables offered for sale, and 
| the quaint umbrellas employed to shelter the 
| dealer and his wares from the fierce rays of 
the sun, looking like so many gigantic mush- 
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rooms. <A marble fountain surmounted by 
an ancient statue of Verona supplies clear, 
bright, sparkling water for the refreshment 
of the weary, thirsty wayfarer, and the use 
of the vendors of vegetable produce. 

Verona possesses some fifty churches, 


several of them magnificent specimens of 
Gothic and Romanesque art, rich in old paint- 
ings, sculptures, bas-reliefs and art treasures. 
The cathedral (the Duomo) is ascribed to 
Charlemagne, who captured the city A.D. 
774. Rebuilt in the first half of the twelfth 
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century, various additions have been made 
from time to time, dictated by the piety 
and munificence of its patrons. In addition 
to the facade, a good specimen of Italian 
Gothic, it has a handsome porch of the 
twelfth century, composed of four twisted 
columns, the lower columns resting on two 
griffins of red marble, which support two 
arches one over the other. The entrance is 
guarded by two figures in bas-relief repre- 
senting the Paladins Roland and Oliver, the 
former holding in one hand his celebrated 
blade, and in the other his shield and arms ; 
the latter, similarly equipped, grasps instead of 
asword a mace furnished with ball and chains. 
The interior of the Cathedral contains some 
exquisite specimens of the sculptor’s skill. 
A curious epitaph makes the Cathedral the 
burial-place of Pope Lucius III., who, driven 
from his see by the unruly Romans, took 
refuge at Verona, where he held an important 
ecclesiastical council. An inscription in the 
north aisle commemorates the death and 
works of the renowned Pacificus, Archdeacon 
of Verona (778—846). The distinction of 
being the first glossator of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is claimed for him. He was also the 
founder of the celebrated Biblioteca Capito- 
lare, rich in early MSS. and palimpsests. 


| After having been carried off to Paris the 
| fine picture of “The Assumption,” by Titian, 
has again resumed its place in the Cathedral. 
The Church of San Zenone, the patron saint 
of Verona, is a Romanesque basilica of noble 
| porportions built between 1138—78. The 
| facade depicts some quaint reliefs of Scrip- 
ture subjects, the life of San Zenone, and a 
hunting scene, the “ Chace of Theodoric,” pro- 
bably erected in compliment to Charlemagne. 
|The campanile, entirely detached from the 
| church, is one of the most perfect of its kind, 
and is built of alternate layers of brick and 
marble surmounted by a tall gallery of 
Lombard arches, and these again by a low 
conical spire and four turrets. Another 
famous church, that of San Ferono, is an 
interesting example of Medizval ecclesias- 
tical art, the least changed of any of the 
churches. Several members of the Alighieri 
| family are buried here. Among the curious 
| work of the cunning artificer a candelabrum 
|executed by Fra Giovanni da Verona, a 
| Benedictine monk, is full of interest. Won- 

| derful in execution also are his intarsiatura, 

| or pictures in wood mosaics. Space will not 

_ allow adescription of other churchesof interest 
|in Verona ; nearly every one possesses some 


'feature of peculiar interest. Indeed, every- 
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Dwellings overhanging the Adige. 


where in the city the sense of the beautiful| The most ancient relic of Verona, next in 
isever present. The doorwaysand windows | antiquity to the ruins of the old Roman 
of the houses, as one passes through the | theatre, is the celebrated amphitheatre, sup- 
streets, continually charm the eye by some | posed to have been built in the second or 
suggestive illustration of the builder’s or| third century A.D., situated in the Piazza 
sculptor’s skill. Vittorio Emanuele. Almost perfect in the 
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interior, thanks to 
the wise care be- 
stowed upon its pre. 
servation, elliptical 
in form, 510 feet in 
its greatest diameter, 
reaching a height of 
106 feet, with tiers 
of steps, forty-five in 
number, it affords sit- 
ting accommodation 
for 27,000 spectators. 
It is built of white 
and red Verona mar- 
ble, and contained 
when perfect sixty- 
four vomitaria for gla- 
diators and the en- 
trance of the wild 
beasts. There were 
also chambers for 
prisoners and dens 
for the animals. 
When aquatic per- 
formances were re- 
quired, the waters of 
the Adige could be 
let into the arena. 
To facilitate the seat- 
ing of the multitudes 
who were present at 
such exhibitions num- 
bers were affixed to :' , 
the walls to guide the Court of the Town Hall. 
spectators to their ' ; 
seats, each class being assigned a particular | by a vital, all-absorbing faith, Well might 
place. Some of these numbers still remain | Cyprian in the Decian persecution write to 
on the old walls. In the thirteenth century it | encourage his brethren at Cathage in this 
was used for judicial combats. At the present | spirit of noble hope and constancy as “rising 
time the arena is frequently used for a sum- | higher and higher in glory the more slow 
mer theatre, and the arcades, seventy-two in | and protracted their sufferings. . . . Happy 
number, are let to small traders. | is our Church, illumined with so divine a 
To the Christian antiquarian the Colos- | glory and ennobled in our day by the blood 
seum of Verona is invested with the halo | of the martyrs. She was before white with 
of a hallowed interest; for here in the| the purity of her children, now she has 
dark days of the bitter persecutions, the early | found a royal robe of purple in their blood.” 
Christian martyrs, in common with, and | We, thanks to this faithful testimony of the 
animated by the same spirit as, their brethren | noble army of martyrs, enjoy the exercise 
in Christ in other parts of the Roman Em- | of our faith in quietness _and peace ; yet 
pire, faithfully confessed their adherence to | every true disciple of Christ, as “crucified 
the Saviour in the presence of the multitudes | with Him,” possesses the true spirit of the 
eager for their blood, who loudly cried, “The | martyrs. May the recollection of the heroic 
Christians to the lions!” This holy enthu-| constancy of the early Church, recalled to 
siasm, using the word in its true and best | our minds by the ruins of the ancient arena 
sense, which nerved tender women and | of famed Verona, deepen in our hearts “the 
young children to endure the cruelest tor-| hope that is in us,” and nerve us to re- 
tures rather than deny their Lord, was the | newed courage and power for useful life and 
natural result of a deep affection inspired | holy service ! 
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By B. L. FARJEON, 
Avrnor or “ Brape-o’-Grass,” ‘‘Love’s Harvest,” ‘‘ Lirz’s Bricutsst Srar,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


O* the evening of the following day, 

Kingsley arrived at his father’s house 
in London. It was situated in the centre of 
fashion, and had been built by the rich con- 
tractor himself upon part of a freehold which 
he had purchased upon terms so advantageous 
that, as he was in the habit of boasting, his 
own mansion “stood him in next to nothing,” 
occasionally adding that he could find a pur- 
chaser for it at a day’s notice for seventy-five 
thousand pounds. He was fond of dealing 
in large sums even in figures of speech, and 
he was to some extent justified in this habit 
by the circumstances of his career. 

It was a wonderful career, commencing 
with nothing and marching into millions. 
A poor boy, doubly orphaned and thrown 
upon the world before he could stand up- 
right, without a friend, without a penny, 
without shoes to his feet, he had grown 
somehow into a sturdy manhood, and when 
he was twenty years of age he stood six 
feet two in his stockings, and could fell an 
ox with his fist. Therefore, even at that 
humble period in his career he was re- 
nowned among his fellows, and held a dis- 
tinguished position. No man could equal 
him in strength ; many tried and were laid 
low ; giants travelled from afar to try con- 
clusions with Val Manners, and all met with 
the same fate. Had he cared he might have 
developed into the greatest prize-fighter the 
world had ever known, and have worn dia- 
monded belts and jewelled stars, and become 
as a king among men. Newspapers would 
have heralded his doings in large type ; he 
could have travelled in state like an ambas- 
sador ; he might have exhibited himself and 
earned a princely income ; the aristocracy 
would have patted his broad back, and titled 
ladies would have cast admiring glances at 
him. For this is the age of muscle as well 
as of intellect, and a bully may take rank 
with Ajax. 

But Val Manners was not a bully, and his 
tastes were not for the prize ring. He was 
proud of his great strength, because it gave 
him the mastery, and he used it upon needed 
occasions to maintain his position ; but he 
did not love fighting for fighting’s sake. In 
his early life he knew that he had biceps of 
steel and a constitution which defied wind 





and weather ; but he did not know that he 
had a subtle brain and a talent for adminis- 
tration which was to lead him to eminence 
and enormous wealth. This knowledge 
dawned upon him afterwards, when he began 
to make successes, when he began to gauge 
men and understand them. 

He commenced life as a bricklayer, and 
even as a boy his strength and fearlessness 
were quoted,-and he found himself in de- 
mand. He did not seem to know what 
fear was; he could climb the shakiest and 
tallest of ladders, carrying wonderful weights; 
he could stand upon dizzy heights and look 
smilinglydown. His possession of these quali- 
ties caused him to be selected for dangerous 
tasks, and he was never known to shrink 
from one, however perilous. All this time 
he earned barely sufficient to appease his enor- 
mous appetite. He received no education, 
but he had a native gift of figures. It was 
not till he reached his third decade that he 
could read and write. Long before that, 
| however, his arithmetical talents had laid 
| the foundation of his fortune. It was a 
fortune made partly out of stone and metal, 
but chiefly out of other men’s labour. 

Chance threw into his way a small con- 
tract. A retired pawnbroker wanted a house 
built in North Islington, and was not satisfied 
with the estimates he received from estab- 
lished firms. “It ought to be done for seven 
and a half per cent. less,” said he, and he 
called Val Manners to his aid, having had 
occasion to observe the calm and skilful 
manner in which the young artisan went 
about his work. ‘“ He does the work of two 
men,” said the pawnbroker, “and is probably 
paid for the work of one.” He ascertained, 
upon inquiry, that this was the case; Val 
Manners, working so many hours a day, was 
paid so much a week. It was not that, out of 
boastfulness, he desired to do more work in 
a given time than comrades less strong and 
capable than himself , it was simply that he 
did his work honestly without regard to 
comparisons. The pawnbroker discovered in 
his first interview with Val Manners that the 
huge, common-locking man had a head for 
figures. He put the matter of his house 
.before Val Manners, and asked him to pre- 
pare an estimate. The result was that Val 
Manners threw up his situation, and became 











a master builder in a small way ; the result 
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built for twelve per cent. less than the lowest 
of the estimates submitted to him by old- 
established firms. 

In this first operation the brain power of 
Val Manners made itself manifest. He worked 
himself, of course, and thereby saved one 
man’s labour; this went into his own pocket. 


Indeed, being stirred and excited by this | 
higher flight into life’s struggles, he worked | 


harder than had been his usual habit, and 
may be said to have done the work of at 
least two men and a half in the building 
of the pawnbroker’s house ; and this extra 
money also went into his pocket. Then, 
again, in the selection of men out of work 
who applied to be taken on, he chose the 
strongest, and being always on the spot saw 
that he was not cheated out of a quarter of 
an hour by one and ten minutes by another. 
Thus, when the contract was finished, he was 
a great many days to the good, and he found 
that he was richer by sixty pounds than he 
would have been had he continued to be a 
servant. This set him thinking. 

The pawnbroker was so satisfied with the 
bargain that he proposed the building of a 
row of houses in a poor locality. Val Manners 
was ready and glad, and pursued the same 
tactics as before, and worked harder than 
ever. The second contract being finished 
to everybody’s satisfaction, Val Manners 
reckoned up his gains. He was master of 
a capital of three hundred pounds. 

From this point his career was a succes- 
sion of triumphs, until his capital amounted 
to a hundred thousand pounds. It was won- 
derful how his money accumulated ; it grew 
while he slept, for he often had relays of 
men working for him by night as well as 
by day. He was a hard taskmaster, perfectly 
just in his dealings, keeping to his word and 
his engagements with unerring fidelity, but 
exacting from those in his employ an abso- 
lute faithfulness, the least infringement of 
which meant instant dismissal. It was no 
longer Val Manners, but Mr. Manners, the 
great Mr. Manners, who had plumped into 
the very richest part of a Tom Tiddler’s 
ground open to every enterprising man, and 
picked and pocketed the plums growing 
therein. He did not allow himself to become 
bewildered by his success, but pursued his 
way calmly and masterfully as regarded his 
own undertakings, and with a vigilant watch- 
fulness which frequently turned a probable 
loss into a certain profit. He undertook no 
more small contracts; all his business deal- 
ings were now on a vast scale, and no project 


also was that the pawnbroker got his house | 





was too stupendous for him to grapple with. 
| It was not England alone that supplied his 
| master mind with material to expend its 
| enengies upon ; he sought abroad for con- 
| tracts, and laid railways in deserts, built 
| huge bridges touching the clouds, and made 
| wonderful waterways for facilities of com- 
_merce. He became world-renowned, and the 
name of Mr. Manners, the great contractor, 
was a passport in every part of the globe. 

It was to his advantage that he married 
young, his partner being no other than the 
daughter of his first patron, the pawnbroker. 
She was not in any sense a remarkable 
person, but she had an ambition to shine in 
| society, and it was from her that Mr. Manners 
| received the limited education which enabled 
| him, at thirty years of age, to read and 

write. His ideal as to social position also 
| grew with his wealth; but he had tact enough 
to understand that it was not possible for 
him to occupy a foremost position as a public 
leader. This, however, did not prevent him 
from building a grand house in the heart of 
fashionable London, nor from mixing among 
_the best. He was not out of place there, for 
he had the rare wisdom of being able to hold 
his tongue, and never to speak assertively ex- 
cept upon the business with which he was 
familiar. On those occasions he was listened 
to with respect and deference, and his words 
had weight ; he trod upon no man’s corns by 
expressing opinions upon matters of which 
he had not made himself master; he was 
content that his works should speak for him. 
Eloquent, indeed, was the record which, so 
far as he himself was concerned, he bore about 
him in silence. The railroads he had con- 
structed in savage countries, the seas he had 
joined, were not these matters of history? 
And he, whose constructive and administra- 
tive talents had compassed these difficulties, 
became in a sense historical. Stories were re- 
lated of his great courage, of his amazing 
strength, of his daring and skill in moments 
of difficulty, putting his own shoulders to 
| the wheel and showing his workmen how a 
| thing was to be done. Women love the per- 
sonification of strength in a man; it means 
power, manliness, nobility, in their eyes; and 
numbers gazed in admiration upon the mas- 
sive frame of the great contractor for whom 
no undertaking was too vast. He was a strik- 
ing figure in fashionable assemblies, towering 
above all, and moving like a mountain through 
the packed crowd of male and female exqui- 
sites. He only moved when he had occa- 
sion; he had not within him that restless, 
fretful spirit which weakens the character of 
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many men ; as he knew the value of silence, 
so also did he know the value of repose. In 
all gatherings of men and women the art of 
standing still with dignity and without self- 
consciousness is invaluable. ‘This art Mr. 
Manners possessed, so that, taking him for 
all in all, he was no charlatan, trading upon 
false pretences. 

The day previous to that upon which 
Kingsley entered his father’s house, with the 
intention of making a clean breast of it with 
respect to Nansie, Mr. Manners himself had 
returned from Russia, where he had been for 
five months superintending a railway con- 
tract for the Russian Government, which he 
had brought to a successful conclusion. 


CHAPTER V. 


FATHER and son greeted each other cor- 
dially, but after the undemonstrative manner 
of Englishmen. 

“ Well, father ?” 

“ Well, Kingsley ?” 

Then they shook hands, and smiled and 
nodded at each other. 

“ Has everything gone off well, father ?” 

“Everything. The balance on the right 
side will be larger than I expected.” 

“ That is better than being the other way.” 

“Perhaps ; but I prefer matters to come 
out exactly as I planned them. It is alto- 
gether more satisfactory. I will tell you all 
about it to-night, when we must have a long 
talk. I have a lot of letters to attend to 
now.” 

Kingsley took the hint, and, after seeing 
his mother, went to his room. ‘The first 
thing he did there was to take out Nansie’s 
— and gaze fondly on it and kiss it. 

e had parted from her and her father in the 
morning, and had promised to write to her 
before he went to bed. As he had an hour 
now to spare, he thought he could not better 
employ it than in covering four sheets of 
paper to the girl he loved, so he sat down 
and enjoyed himself to his heart’s content. 
His letter was full of the usual lovers’ rhap- 
sodies and need not here be transcribed. 
There was in it something better than rhap- 
sodies, the evidence of an earnest, faithful 
spirit, which made it the sweetest of reading 
to Nansie when she received it on the follow- 
ing day. Kingsley mentioned that he and 
his father were to have a long talk together 
that night, and that, if he found a favourable 
opportunity, he would take advantage of it 
to make confession to his father ; also, if he 
had any good news to communicate, he might 
write again before he went to bed. And 








then, with fond and constant love and untold 
kisses, he was for ever and ever her faithful 
lover, and so on, and soon. Very precious 
and comforting are these lovers’ sweet trivi- 
alities. 

Dinner over, Kingsley and his father sat 
together in the contractor's study, at a table 
upon which were wine and cigars. Mr. Man- 
ners drank always in great moderation, and 
did not smoke. Kingsley’s habits were after 
a freer fashion, and his father did not dis- 
approve. The first hour was occupied in a 
description by Mr. Manners of the operations 
in which he had been engaged in Russia, and 
of the difficulties which he had to surmount. 
He made light of these, but he was proud of 
his last success. 

“There were mountains to cut through, 
Kingsley,” he said, “and Russian prejudices 
to overcome ; I hardly know which of the 
two was the more difficult job.” 

“There were dangers, father, as well as 
difficulties,” observed Kingsley. 

“Yes, there were dangers ; you have heard 
something of them ?” 

“T have seen accounts in the papers from 
time to time. You see, father, the railway 
you have laid down is a step nearer to India.” 
“Tam pleased to hear you say that, Kings- 
ley.” 

‘* Why ?” asked Kingsley rather surprised. 
“‘ Because it shows you take an interest in 
politics.” 

“T have done that for some time past, as 
you know, father.” 

“Yes, and it pleases me. A step nearer 
to India. That is so, but it is no business of 
mine. It may,” with a light touch of his 
finger on his son’s breast, “ by-and-by be busi- 
ness of yours, when you are a statesman. 
About the dangers? What did you read ?” 

“There were pestilent morasses to be 
bridged over or cut through, and there was 
great loss of life.” 

“ Quite correct ; the mortality was serious ; 
fortunately I employed native labour.” 

“But it was human life, father, whether 
Russian or English.” 

“ Quite true again, Kingsley.” 

“Holding views as I do, father,” said 
Kingsley, “there appears to me something 
anomalous—that is putting it very mildly— 
in this last operation of yours.” 

Mr. Manners smiled good-humouredly, and 
nodded his head in pleasant approval. 

“Go on, Kingsley.” 

“For instance, the matter of Russia’s nearer 
approach to India being facilitated by an 
Englishman. Is not that anomalous ?” 
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“No more anomalous than selling Russia 
a few millions of our best rifles and a few 
hundred millions of our best bullets.” 

* Would you do that ?” 

“T should like to get the contract.” 

Kingsley shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“Tt is either right or wrong,” he said. 


“ Being at peace with Russia, Kingsley, | 


it is right. Of course, it would be wrong if 
we were at war with the country.” 

“But we provide it with rifles and bullets 
and railways beforehand.” 

Quite so—in the way of business. I like 
a conversation such as this, Kingsley, in 
which there is no need for anything to be 
settled. As to the future before you, it 
doesn’t matter to me which side you take, so 
long as you become what I hope you will be. 
Men like myself, sprung from the ranks and 
making such fortunes as I have made, gene- 
rally become Conservatives. I am neither 
one thing nor another, and shall not attempt 
to dictate to you. But into this question of 
bullets and rifles and railways let us import 
a little common-sense. If that sort of trading 
is wrong in times of peace, every country 
would have to cut itself aloof from every 
other country, and to live as if it was shut 
up ina box. I can’t express myself as well 
as you, but I dare say you understand me.” 

“You can always make people understand 
you, father,” said Kingsley. 

“Yes, I have always been able to do that. 
They respect you all the more for it.” Here 
he laughed quite gaily. “Even in Russia, 
where I did not know one word of the lan- 
guage, I made myself understood. I saw 
some great people there, Kingsley, and had 
interviews with them. Of course, I had a 
man to interpret for me, but I think I could 
have managed even without him. Some of 
the great men spoke English, but not a 
labourer I employed did. It was no more 
necessary for them to know our language 
than for me to know theirs. The point was 
that there was work to do, and that it must 
be done within the stipulated time. With a 
stern master over him the Russian is a good 
workman, and values his life less than an 
Englishman. Take the pestilential ground 
we had to work over. No English workmen 
would remain there a day; the Russian 
shrugged his shoulders and took the risk. 
Now, Kingsley, we will proceed to matters 
more immediately concerning ourselves.” 

“With pleasure, father.” 

** As between father and son there should 
be as few secrets as possible. You have some 
knowledge of my career ; it is one I have no 


need to be ashamed of, and I propose to 
commence with the story of my life, and to 
make you fully acquainted with the secret of 
my rise in the world.” 

Upon that Mr. Manners entered unre- 
servedly upon his relation, and spoke of 
matters in respect of his successful struggles 
with which the reader is already familiar. 
It was not all new to Kingsley, but he listened 
| patiently and admiringly. 
| “I think I have made it plain to you, 
| Kingsley,” said Mr. Manners when he had 
| finished the recital, “‘that I owe everything 
to myself. I make no boast of it, and I have 
no doubt there are numbers of men as capable 
| and clever as I am, only they have either not 
| had the courage to launch out or have missed 

their opportunities. Now, my lad, I am 

| sensible of my own deficiencies ; I do not 
deceive myself by saying that I am as good 
as others with whom my money places me 
on an equality; I am a contractor, nothing 
more, and every shoemaker to his last, I 
shall stick to mine, and make more money, 
If I entered Parliament, which I could do 
without much difficulty, I should have to sit 
mumchance, and play a silent part, unless 
something in my own particular line started 
up ; and that would be once in a blue moon. 
Now, taking a back seat in anything in which 
I am engaged would not suit me; I am 
accustomed to be master, and master I intend 
to be. If I were a good speaker the matter 
would be different ; I could carry all before 
me, though I am ignorant of Greek and 
Latin. When I was a lad I did not have 
what you call ambition; I took a pride in 
making sensible contracts which would bring 
me in a profit, and I crept along steadily, 
never dreaming that I should ever reach my 
present position, But the case is altered 
now, and I have areal ambition—not directly 
for myself, but for you. I have no expecta- 
tion that you will disappoint me.” 

“T will endeavour not to do so, father.” 

“That is a good Jad. You will be one of 
the richest men in the country, but I want 
you to be something more; I want you to 
be one of the most influential. I want 
people to say as I walk along, ‘There goes 
the father of the Prime Minister.’” 

“That is looking a long way ahead,” said 
Kingsley, considerably startled at this flight. 

“Not a bit too far ; it can be worked up 
to, and with your gifts it shall be. I have 
already told you that it matters little to me 
whether you are a Conservative, or a Liberal, 
or a Radical ; that is your affair. If youare 
Prime Minister and a Radical it will show 
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that radicalism is popular. I stop short of 
socialism, mind you.” 


“So do I.” 
“Good. There is nothing nowadays that 


“My connections!” exclaimed Kingsley. 
“ Apart from you and my mother !” 
“Quite so. There are families of the highest 


| rank who would not shrink from admitting 


a man with a good education and a long | you, upon the closest terms, into their circle. 


purse cannot accomplish. 
purse, but not the education. I can talk 
sensibly enough to you here in a room, and 


in fairly good English, thanks to your mother | 


and to my perseverance, but put me in the 
House of Commons and ask me to make a 
long speech upon large matters of State, and 
I should make a fool of myself. Therefore 
it is impossible J could ever become Prime 
Minister.” 

** It is not every man who would speak so 
plainly and disparagingly of himself.” 

“Perhaps not, but I happen to know the 
length of my tether; I happen to know what 
I am fitted for and what Iam not. I don’t 
want you to suppose that I am making a 
sacrifice ; nothing of the kind. I keep my 
place; you work up to yours; then I shall 
be perfectly satisfied. Ihave had this in my 
mind for years, and instead of making you a 
contractor I have made you a gentleman. 
That is what other fathers have done, whose 
beginnings have been as humble as mine. 
New families are springing up, my boy, to 
take the place of the old; you, Kingsley, 
shall found a family which shall become 
illustrious, and I shall be content to look on 
and say, ‘This is my doing; this is my 
work.’ We will show these old lords what 
new blood can do.” 

“Why, father,” said Kingsley, laughing 
despite the uneasy feeling that was creeping 
over him, “ you are a Radical.” 

“ a Iam, but we will keep it to our- 
selves. ow, Kingsley, it is my method 
when I am going in for a big contract to 
master beforehand everything in connection 
with it. Istudy it again and again ; I verify 
my figures and calculations a dozen times 
before I set my name to it. That is what I 
have done in this affair. I have mastered 
the whole of the details, and I know exactly 
what is necessary. The first thing to make 
sure of when a great house is to be built, a 
house that is to last through sunshine and 
storm, a house that is to stand for centuries, 
is the foundation. That is out of sight, but 
it must be firm, and strong, and substantial. 
I am the foundation of this house I wish to 
build, and I am out of sight. Good. What 
is fine and beautiful to the eye you will sup- 
ply——that is, you and your connections, in 
which, for convenience, we will say your 
mother and I do not count.” 


I have the long | Some are tottering, and fear the fall. 
| estates are mortgaged up to their value, and 








Old 


every year makes their position worse. We, 
with our full purses, step in and set them 
right, and bury the ghosts which haunt 
them. There is nothing low and common 
about you, my boy. You are, in appearance, 
manners, and education, as good as the best 
of them, and lady mothers will only be too 
glad to welcome you. The first thing you 
must do is to marry.” 

“Sir!” 

“ And to marry well. I have authority 
for saying that you can marry the daughter 
of a duchess. I don’t wonder that you 
looked startled. I have seen the young 
lady ; she is nineteen years of age, and very 
beautiful. Of course she knows nothing of 
the scheme. It is for you to win her—of 
which I have no fears. You can make 
settlements upon her, Kingsley, which would 
satisfy the most exacting of duchesses. The 
family has influence, great influence, socially 
and politically. Married to her, with your 
talents, your future is assured, if you have 
only a fair amount of industry. I have set 
my heart upon it, Kingsley.” 

“There is the question of love, father,” 
said Kingsley, in a low tone. It seemed to 
him that his father had cut the ground from 
under his feet. 

“Quite so. There is the question of love. 
You will win your way to her heart, without 
a doubt.” ’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE occurred here a pause. Kingsley 
did not know what to say. His father was 
waiting for him to speak. 

“No man should think of marrying,” said 
Kingsley, presently, “unless there is love 
on both sides.” 

“There is no occasion to discuss that 
point,” said Mr. Manners. “As you will 
win your way to the young lady’s heart, so 
will she win her way to yours. Wait till 
you see her, and meanwhile give me your 
promise that you will do your best to further 
my wishes. I do not expect a blind compli- 
ance ; you shall go to her with your eyes open, 
and if you do not say she is very beautiful 
you must be a poor judge of beauty.” 

“ But,” murmured Kingsley, “to have an 
affair like this cut and dried beforehand for 











** AU dreams are true that land us into heaven.” 
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that radicalism is popular. I stop short of 
socialism, mind you.” 

* So do I.” 

“Good. There is nothing nowadays that 
a man with a good education and a long 
purse cannot accomplish. 
purse, but not the education. I can talk 
sensibly enough to you here in a room, and 


in fairly good English, thanks to your mother | 


and to my perseverance, but put me in the 
House of Commons and ask me to make a 
long speech upon large matters of State, and 
I should make a fool of myself. Therefore 
it is impossible J could ever become Prime 
Minister.” 

“It is not every man who would speak so 
plainly and disparagingly of himself.” 

“Perhaps not, but I happen to know the 
length of my tether; I happen to know what 
I am fitted for and what Iam not. I don’t 
want you to suppose that I am making a 
sacrifice ; nothing of the kind. I keep my 
place; you work up to yours; then I shall 
be perfectly satisfied. Ihave had this in my 
mind for years, and instead of making you a 
contractor I have made you a gentleman. 
That is what other fathers have done, whose 
beginnings have been as humble as mine. 
New families are springing up, my boy, to 
take the place of the old; you, Kingsley, 
shall found a family which shall become 
illustrious, and I shall be content to look on 
and say, ‘This is my doing; this is my 
work.’ We will show these old lords what 
new blood can do.” 

“Why, father,” said Kingsley, laughing 
despite the uneasy feeling that was creeping 
over him, “ you are a Radical.” 

“ Perhaps Iam, but we will keep it to our- 
selves. Now, Kingsley, it is my method 
when I am going in for a big contract to 
master beforehand everything in connection 
with it. Istudy it again and again ; I verify 
my figures and calculations a dozen times 
before I set my name to it. That is what I 
have done in this affair. I have mastered 
the whole of the details, and I know exactly 
what is necessary. The first thing to make 
sure of when a great house is to be built, a 
house that is to last through sunshine and 
storm, a house that is to stand for centuries, 
is the foundation. That is out of sight, but 
it must be firm, and strong, and substantial. 
T am the foundation of this house I wish to 
build, and I am out of sight. Good. What 
is fine and beautiful to the eye you will sup- 
ply——that is, you and your connections, in 
which, for convenience, we will say your 
mother and I do not count.” 


I have the long | Some are tottering, and fear the fall. 
| estates are mortgaged up to their value, and 








“My connections!” exclaimed Kingsley. 
“ Apart from you and my mother !” 

“Quite so. There are families of the highest 
rank who would not shrink from admitting 
you, upon the closest terms, into their circle. 
Old 


every year makes their position worse. We, 
with our full purses, step in and set them 
right, and bury the ghosts which haunt 
them. There is nothing low and common 
about you, my boy. You are, in appearance, 
manners, and education, as good as the best 
of them, and lady mothers will only be too 
glad to welcome you. The first thing you 
must do is to marry.” 

“Sir!” 

“ And to marry well. I have authority 
for saying that you can marry the daughter 
of a duchess. I don’t wonder that you 
looked startled. I have seen the young 
lady ; she is nineteen years of age, and very 
beautiful. Of course she knows nothing of 
the scheme. It is for you to win her—of 
which I have no fears. You can make 
settlements upon her, Kingsley, which would 
satisfy the most exacting of duchesses. The 
family has influence, great influence, socially 
and politically. Married to her, with your 
talents, your future is assured, if you have 
only a fair amount of industry. I have set 
my heart upon it, Kingsley.” 

“There is the question of love, father,” 
said Kingsley, in a low tone. It seemed to 
him that his father had cut the ground from 
under his feet. 

“Quite so. There is the question of love. 
You will win your way to her heart, without 
a doubt.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE occurred here a pause. Kingsley 
did not know what to say. His father was 
waiting for him to speak. 

“No man should think of marrying,” said 
Kingsley, presently, “unless there is love 
on both sides.” 

“There is no occasion to discuss that 
point,” said Mr. Manners. “As you will 
win your way to the young lady’s heart, so 
will she win her way to yours. Wait till 
you see her,and meanwhile give me your 
promise that you will do your best to further 
my wishes. I do not expect a blind compli- 
ance ; you shall go to her with your eyes open, 
and if you do not say she is very beautiful 
you must be a poor judge of beauty.” 

“But,” murmured Kingsley, “to have an 
affair like this cut and dried beforehand for 














AU dreams are true that land us into heaven.” 
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the man who is most deeply concerned— 
well, father, there is something sordid and 
mercenary in it.” 

“There might be,” said Mr. Manners, 
calmly, “if the young lady knew anything 
of it ; but she knows nothing.” 

“ Yet you said you spoke with authority.” 

‘Quite so. The young lady’s mother has 
been indirectly sounded, and I spoke the 
truth. Listen, Kingsley,” and Mr. Manners’ 
more serious tone increased Kingsley’s dis- 
comfort. “I said I have set my heart upon 
the projects I have unfolded concerning your 
future. I have set something more than my 
heart upon them—I have set all my hopes 
upon them. You are my only child, and 
will be my heir if everything is right 
between us. You will come into an enor- 
mous fortune, greater than you have any 
idea of, and by its means and a suitable 
marriage you will rise to power. There are 
few men who would not jump at the pro- 
position I have made, which, plainly ex- 
plained, means your coming into everything 
that can make life desirable. If 1 were 
asking you to marry a lady who was ugly or 
had some deformity I could understand your 
hesitation. Do you still refuse to give me 
the promise I ask ?” 

“T cannot give it to you, father.” 

“Why?” demanded Mr. Manners in a 
stern voice ; but he did not give Kingsley 
time toreply. ‘“ Listen further to me before 
you speak.” He took a pocketbook from his 
pocket, and drew from it a paper which he 
consulted. ‘“Ican make excuses for slight 
faults of conduct, but will not pardon an op- 
position which threatens to destroy the most 
earnest wish of my life. You are acquainted 
with a person of the name of Loveday.” 

“T have the honour of his acquaintance,” 
said Kingsley, nerving himself for the con- 
test which he saw impending, and consider- 
ably surprised at his father’s acquaintance 
with the name. 

“He is a person of no character,” said 
Mr. Manners. 

“ He isa gentleman,” interrupted Kingsley. 

“That is news to me,” said Mr. Manners, 
“and is not in accordance with the informa- 
tion I have received.” 

“Have you been playing the spy upon 
me?” asked Kingsley, with some warmth. 

“T should require to be in two places at 
once to have done that. This time last week 
I was in Russia.” 

‘Then you have been paying some one to 
watch me. By what right, father ?” 

“You jump too hastily at conclusions. 
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You make a statement which is not true, 
and you proceed to question me upon it.” 
“T beg your pardon; but you must have 


obtained your information from some 
source.” 
“ Quite so.” 


* Will you tell me from whom ?” 

“‘T may or I may not before we part to- 
night. You refused to give me a promise ; 
I refuse to give you one. I might well take 
offence at the imputation that I have paid a 
spy to watch you.” 

“] withdrew the imputation, father.” 

“The suspicion was in itself an offence. 
I have allowed you to go your way, 
Kingsley, in the belief and hope that your 
way and mine were one, and that you would 
do nothing to disgrace me.” 

“T have done nothing to disgrace you.” 

“We may take different views. As a 
young man you have had what is called your 
‘fling.’ I made you a most liberal allow- 
ance ”— 

“For which I have always been deeply 
grateful, father,” said Kingsley, hoping to 
turn the current of his father’s wrath. It 
smote him with keen apprehensi a, for 
Nansie’s sake and his own, that the anger 
his father displayed when he first mentioned 
the name of Loveday should be no longer 
apparent, and that Mr. Manners spoke in 
his usual calm and masterful voice. 

“T made you a most liberal allowance,” 
repeated Mr. Manners, “which you freely 
spent. I did not demur to that; it pleased 
me that you should be liberal and extrava- 
gant, and prove yourself the equal in fortune, 
as you are in education and manners, of those 
with whom you mixed. You committed some 
follies, which I overlooked—and paid for.” 

“Tt is the truth, father. I got into debt 
and you cleared me.” 

* Did I reproach you ?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Tf I am not mistaken—and in figures I 
seldom am—I paid your debts for you on 
three occasions.” 

“Tt is true, sir.” 

“ And always cheerfully.” 

“ Always, sir.” 

“T am not wishful to take undue credit to 
myself by reminding you of this; it is only 
that I would have you bear in mind that I 
have endeavoured to make your life easy and 
pleasurable, and to do my duty by you. Nor 
will I make any comparison between your 
career as a young man and mine at the same 
age. I am satisfied, and I suppose you are 
the same.” 
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“T think, father,” said Kingsley, “that I 
should have been content to work as you 
did.” 


“Not as I did, because we started from | 
different standpoints. Pounds, shillings, and | 


pence were of great importance to me, and I 
used to count them very jealously. I value 
money now perhaps as little as you do, but 
I know its value better than you, and what 
it can buy in a large way—in the way I have 
already explained to you. For that reason, and 
for no other, itis precious tome. There are 
men who have risen to wealth by discreditable 
means ; that is not my case ; what I possess 
has been fairly worked for and fairly earned. 


All through my life I have acted honourably | 


and straightforwardly.” 

“All through my life, father,” said Kingsley, 
with spirit, “I shall do the same.” 

‘Well and good. I have a special reason, 
Kingsley, in speaking of myself in the way I 
have done.” 


“Will you favour me with your reason, | 


father ?” 


“Yes. It is to put a strong emphasis | 


upon what you will lose if you cut yourself 
away from me.” 

“Ts there any fear of that, father ?” asked 
Kingsley, with a sinking heart. 

“Tt will be for you, not for me, to answer 
that question; and it will be answered, I 
presume, more in acts than in words. I 
return to the Mr. Loveday, who is described 
to me as a person of no character and whom 
you describe as a gentleman.” 


“He is one, father, believe me,” said | 


Kingsley, earnestly. 

“ Do gentlemen travel about the country 
in caravans, sleeping in them by the road- 
sides ?” 


Kingsley could not help smiling. ‘“ Not | 


generally, father, but some menare whimsical.” 

“Let us keep to the point, Kingsley. 
According to your account we are speaking 
of a gentleman.” 

“ Weare,” said Kingsley, somewhat nettled 
at this pinning down. 

“Then you mean that some gentlemen are 
whimsical ?” 

“T mean that.” 

“In what respect is this Mr. Loveday a 
gentleman ? Does he come of an old family ?” 

“IT do not know.” 

“Do you know anything of his family ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Ts he a man of means /” 

“No.” 

“ A poor man, then ?” 

Yea,” 


“Very poor?” 

“Very poor.” 

“And travels about in a broken-down 
caravan, and you wish me to believe he 
is agentleman. I would prefer to take your 
word, Kingsley, against that of my informant, 
but in this instance I cannot do so. It would 
be stretching the limits too far.” 

“We will not argue it out, father.” 

“Very well. But Mr. Loveday does not 
travel alone in this caravan ; he has a person 
| he calls his daughter with him.” 

“Tt is coming,” thought Kingsley, and he 
| Set his teeth fast, and said, “ His daughter, a 
| lady, travels with him.” 
| “So far, then, my facts are indisputable. 
| This young woman is described to me as an 
| artful, designing person who has used all her 

arts to entangle you—because you have a 
rich father.” 

| “Who dares say that?” cried Kingsley, 
| starting up with flashing eyes. 

“My informant. I understand, also, that 
some months since she contracted secretly a 
disreputable marriage, and that her husband 
—do not interrupt me for a moment, Kingsley 
—has conveniently disappeared in order to 
give her time to bleed you, through your rich 
father. To go through the ceremony again 
would be a light matter with her.” 

“Tt is ahorrible calumny,” cried Kingsley, 
in great excitement. 

“ Although,” pursued Mr. Manners, ex- 
hibiting no agitation in his voice or manner, 
“the circumstances of my own private life 
have not made me personally familiar with the 
| tricks of adventuresses, I have in the course 
| of my experiences learnt sufficient of them to 
; make me abhor them. How much deeper must 
| be my abhorrence now when such a woman 
steps in between me and my son to destroy a 
cherished design which can only be carried 
out in his person! I will listen to no vindi- 
cation, Kingsley. Before you arrived home 

to-night I had a strong hope that some mis- 
| take had been made in the information which 

has reached me concerning your proceedings. 
I was wrong ; it is unhappily too true.” 

“You received the information from an 
enemy of mine.” 

“No, Kingsley, from a friend.” 

“Ah!” There was here, even in the 
utterance of the simple word, a singular re- 
semblance between father and son. Kingsley’s 
voice no longer betrayed excitement, and his 
manner became outwardly calm. ‘There is 
only one so-called friend who could have 
supplied you with the information — my 
cousin, Mark Inglefield.” 
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Mr. Manners was silent. 
“Was tt he, sir ?” asked Kingsley. 
Still Mr. Manners was silent. 


“J judge from your silence, sir, that Mark I) ments. 


Inglefield is the man I have to thank.” 
During his silence Mr. Manners had been 
considering. 


“T must say something here, Kingsley. I | 
y o ? 5 y 


have no right to betray another man’s confi- 
dence, and you no right to betray mine.” 

“Tt would be the last of my wishes, 
father.” 

“Tf I tell you who is my informant, will 
you hold it as a sacred confidence ?” 

It was Kingsley’s turn now to consider. 
He was convinced that Mark Inglefield was 
his enemy, and by giving his father the 
desired promise of a sacred confidence, he 
would be shutting himself off from all chance | 
of reprisal. On the other hand, he might be | 


mistaken ; and his father might also refuse | 


to ‘continue the interview, which Kingsley 
felt could not be broken at this point ; and 
after all, how could he hope to help himself 
or Nansie by a personal encounter with his 
cousin or by further angering his father, who, 
he knew only too well, was now ip a dan- 
gerous mood # 

“Do you insist upon my holding it as a 
sacred confidence, father ?” 

“TI insist upon it,” said Mr. Manners 
coldly. 

“T will hold it so.” 

“Qn your honour as a man ? 
gentleman, for our views differ there.” 

“On my honour as a man.” 

“You were right,” said Mr. Manners. “I | 
received the information from your cousin, 
Mark Inglefield.” 

“As I expected. I must now relate to 
you, father, the circumstances of my acquaint- | 
ance with Mr. Loveday and his daughter, 
and the manner in which my cousin ‘Mark 
comes into connection with it.” 

“T will listen to you, Kingsley,” said Mr. 
Manners. “Our conversation has assumed a 
complexion which may be productive of the 
most serious results to you and myself. Ido | 
not hold this out asa threat ; I state a fact. 
I am, in my convictions, inflexible. Once I 
am resolved, no power on earth can move 
me. And do not lose sight of another 
thing. Mark Inglefield is your mother’s 
nephew, and therefore your cousin. That | 
I have given him the advantage of a Uni- 
versity education, and that I sent you both 
to college at the same time, is my affair. 
I should have done the same by you had you 
been my nephew and he my son. 


Not asa! 


It was | 





always my intention to advance him in life, 
and it is my intention still. He is worthy of 
it. He is your equal in birth and attain- 
Therefore speak of him with becom- 
ing respect. I shall know the exact value to 
place upon intemperate language in a case 
like this, where the passions are involved.” 
“T will do my best to obey you, father,” 
said Kingsley, “but a pure reputation is at 
stake, and I may fail in my endeavour. It 
| was my cousin, Mark Inglefield, who first 
introduced me to Miss Loveday. He spoke 
,to me of her, as he spoke to others, in a 
light tone, and I do not know what it was 
that induced me to give ear to his boastings, 
although I entertained a contempt for him 
and a doubt of his truth. One day, while 
we were walking together and he was 
indulging with greater freedom and boister- 
ousness than usual— though his ordinary 
habit was bad enough—of his acquaintance- 
ship with Miss Loveday, it happened that 
we met her. He could do no less than intro- 
duce me, and I had not been in her com- 
pany five minutes before I suspected that 
his vapourings about her were those of a base 
man, of one who was dead to honour. A 
true man is respectful and modest when he 
| makes reference to a lady for whom he 
| entertains an affection, and the doubts I had 
| previously entertained of my cousin when 
| he indulged in the outpourings of his coarse 
| vanity were now confirmed. I followed up 
the introduction by courting Miss Loveday’s 
intimacy, and she grew to respect me, to 
| rely upon me, The more I saw of her the 
more I esteemed her. Never had I meta 
lady so pure and gentle, and it was a proud 
| moment in my life when she asked me to 
protect her from my cousin’s insolent ad- 
vances. I spoke to him, not in a manner 
too gentle, 1 own, for my indignation was 
aroused, and from that time he and I were 
| enemies. I know it now; I did not know 
it then. He was far too subtle for me, and 
| I, perhaps too much in the habit of wearing 
'my heart upon my sleeve, was, as I now 
| discover, sadly at a disadv antage with him. 
| He showed no anger at my supplanting him, 
and this should have warned me; your 
cold-blooded man is a dangerous ‘animal 
when he becomes your enemy; but I sup- 
pose I was too deeply in love and too happy 
_ to harbour suspicion against one who had no 
‘real cause for enmity against me. Nor 
did I consider the consequences—not to my- 
self but to the lady I loved—of my frequent 
| Visits and meetings with her. There is no 
doubt that she was compromised by them, 
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but she was as guileless and innocent as 
myself, and it was not till it was forced upon 
me that her reputation was in my hands 
that I prevailed upon her to take the step 
which gave the lie to malicious rumour.” 

“And that step, Kingsley?” asked Mr. 
Manners. 

“‘T married her, father. She is my wife.” 

* You think so?” 

“ Think so, father! What do you mean? 
Am Ia man with reason, gifted with some 
standard of intelligence, that I should think 
—which implies a doubt—where I am 
sure?” , 

‘You are a man deluded, Kingsley, as other 
men have been by other women. This woman 
has deceived you.” 

“No, sir, truly as I live.” 

“The farce would not be complete unless 
you protested. It is the least you can do. 
All that you have said confirms your cousin’s 
story. He has not erred in one particular, 
except in what is excusable in him, and per- 
haps in you. Mischief is done, but it can 
be remedied. An impuisive man like your- 
self is no match for an artful woman.” 

“IT will not hear the lady I love and 
esteem so spoken of,” said Kingsley, with 
warmth. 

To this remark Mr. Manners was about 
to reply with equal warmth, but he checked 
himself, and did not speak for a few moments. 
When he resumed the conversation he spoke 
in his usual calm tone, a tone which never 
failed in impressing upon his hearers a con- 
viction of the speaker's absolute sincerity 
and indomitable will. 

“It has happened—fortunately for others 
—but rarely in my life, Kingsley, that such 
acrisis as this has occurred ; and I regret 
this difference of ideas all the more because 
its consequences may be fatal to you and 
may shatter hopes upon which I have set 
great store. When you say to me that you 
will not hear me speak in such or such a 
manner, because it displeases you, you be- 
have in a manner to which I am not accus- 
tomed. When you place yourself in oppo- 
sition to my wishes you treat me to a new 
experience which I do not welcome. Were 
I holding this interview with any other than 
yourself I should have put an end to it some 
time since ; after that there would be nothing 
more to be said on either side. I am not 
used to disappointments, but I should be 
able to bear them ; I am rather fond of diffi- 
culties because it is a pleasure to overcome 
them. I am inclined to regard this differ- 
ence of opinion between us as a difficulty 








which may be overcome without much diff- 
culty, if you are reasonable.” 

“Tt is not a difference of opinion, father,” 
said Kingsley, moderating his tone; the 
interests at stake were too serious to allow 
him to give his indignation free play, “ it is 
a difference as to facts of which I, and not 
you, are cognisant.” 

“T hold to what I say, Kingsley,” replied 
Mr. Manners. “I have received a certain 
statement of particulars which I choose to 
accept as true; you have imparted to me 
certain information which I do not choose 
to accept in the manner you wish. Setting 
aside for a moment all question of the young 
woman of whose character we have formed 
different estimates, I ask you, supposing you 
to be legally married, what is the kind of 
respect you have shown me, a father who 
has never crossed your wishes, by contract- 
ing a life-long obligation without consulting 
me ?” 

“Tt was wrong, father,” said Kingsley, 
with contrition. “I have only the excuse 
to make that I loved her and was eager to 
defend her reputation.” 

“Tt is an excuse I cannot accept. And 
the deliberate committal of a fault so fatally 
grave as this, with a full knowledge of the 
consequences, cannot be condoned by the 
weak confession, when it is too late to repair 
the fault, that you were wrong. There isa 
repentance which comes too late, Kingsley. 
But even that I might have forgiven had I 
reason to approve of your choice.” 

“You have but to see her, father,” said 
Kingsley, eagerly. ‘Let me bring her to 
you! You will be as proud of her asI am; 
you will know then that I have not chosen 
unworthily.” 

“No,” said Mr. Manners, “if I see her at 
all I must see her alone.” 

“Give me a minute or two to consider, 
father.” 

“ Certainly, Kingsley.” 

The young man turned aside, and allowed 
his thoughts to travel to Nansie, and to 
dwell upon the beauty of her character. He 
knew her to be patient and long-suffering 
and that she would not shrink from making 
a sacrifice for one she loved as she loved 
him ; he knew also that these qualities were 
allied to a spirit of independence which, 
while it would enable her to bear up out- 
wardly under the pressure of a great wrong, 
would rather intensify than abate the anguish 
which would wring her soui were such a 
wrong forced upon her. It would be a life- 
long anguish, and would rack her till her 
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dying day. His father, with his iron will, 


was just the man to force the sacrifice upon | 
her, was just the man to so prevail upon her | 
that she might, at his persuasion, remove | 
herself for ever not only from the presence | 
but from the knowledge of the man she | 
loved and had vowed to love while life re- | 
mained. Poor, helpless, dependent, and 

alone in the world—for Kingsley had an in- 

ward conviction that her father’s days were 

numbered—to what a future would he, the 

man who had sworn to love and cherish her, 

be condemning her if he permitted his 

father to have his way in this matter! The 

crime would be his, not his father’s ; upon 

his soul would rest the sin. And then the 

image of Nansie rose before him, not at first 

sad and despondent, but bright and sweet 

and full of innocent, joyous life ; and in that 

image he saw a sunshine of happiness which 

he and Nansie would enjoy together if he 

played a true man’s part in this contention. 

He saw also with his mind’s eye the other 

side of the picture in the figure of a heart- 

broken woman brooding over the misery 

and the torture of life, and praying for death. 

This sad figure vanished and he and Nansie 

were sitting together hand in hand, their 

hearts beating with the sacred love which 

sweetens and makes life holy, and she was 

whispering to him that her greatest joy lay 

in the knowledge that he was true to her. 

He had shaded his eyes with his hand 
during this contemplation. He now removed 
it, and raised his eyes to his father’s face. 

“T cannot consent, father,” he said, in a 
low firm tone, “to your seeing her alone.” 

“You have come deliberately to that deter- 
mination ?” asked Mr. Manners. 

“T have, father.” 

“Tt is irrevocable ?” 

“ It is irrevocable.” 

“J will still not hold you to it,” said Mr. 
Manners. “It would grieve me in the 
future to think that the matter was too 
hastily decided. You owe me some kind of 
obedience, some kind of duty.” 

“T acknowledge it, father. In all that 
becomes me to yield you shall have no cause 
of complaint against me.” 

“Very well. Let there be some slight 
pause before the final word is pronounced. 
Remain here a week, and give the matter a 
calmer and longer deliberation. Its issues 


are sufficiently important to make my request 
reasonable.” 

“T will do as you wish, father,” said 
Kingsley, after a slight hesitation, “on two 
conditions.” 


| 
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“Name them.” 

“First, that you do not invite my cousin 
Mark Inglefield here during the time.” 

“T agree.” 

“Second, that you do not seek my wife 
for the purpose of relating what has passed 
between us.” 

“T agree to that also. I will not seek 
your—the young woman for that or for any 
purpose. Are you content, Kingsley ?” 

“Yes, father, I am content.” 

“As you admit that you owe me some 
small measure of duty and obedience, you 
will not object to my request that you hold 
no correspondence with her until the week 
is passed.” 

“It is a hard request, father, but I will 
obey you.” 

“There remains, then, in this connection, 
but one thing in respect of your future which 
I think it necessary to impress upon you. 
As I have made my fortune by my own 
efforts it is mine to dispose of as I please. 
Comply with my wishes, and the bulk of it 
is yours. Oppose them, and not one shilling 
of it will be yours to enjoy. To this I pledge 
myself. And now, Kingsley, we will drop 
the conversation.” 

Kingsley had a reason for consenting to 
the week’s delay. He had a hope that within 
that period his father would relent. It was 
a faint hope, but it seemed to him that it 
would be criminal to let it slip. 





CHAPTER VII. 


On the fourth day of his probation 
Kingsley received a letter from Nansie. No 
further words upon the subject of their 
recent conversation had passed between him 
and his father ; neither of them had broken 
faith in respect of the promises given, and 
everything went on in the house as usual. 
Mr. Manners passed the greater portion of 
his time in looking over specifications and 
making calculations for fresh contracts of 
magnitude ; he was accustomed to attend per- 
sonally to these matters, and never left any- 
thing to chance or solely in the hands of any 
other man. It was not without an object 
that he called in Kingsley to assist him in 
his labours during these days. He wished 
his son to become sensible of what he would 
lose if he persisted in his opposition to his 
father’s wishes. With this end in view he 
made Kingsley familiar with all the channels 
in which his fortune was invested. Kingsley 
was amazed at its extent, and was also amazed 
at the wisdom of his father’s investments. 
There were no chance risks ; every shilling 
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was as safe as human judgment could make 
it. He owned a great deal of property in 
land upon which other men had built houses, 
and the land was situated in the most thriv- 
ing and most fashionable neighbourhoods ; 
he held a vast number of government securi- 
ties, and those only of the most stable go- 
vernments. Companies he had avoided, their 
alluring prospectuses having no temptation 
for him. He had advanced scores of thou- 
sands of pounds upon first mortgages, and 
not a doubtful one among them. 

“T was never a gambler,” he said to 
Kingsley, “but I never let my money lie 
idle. I have the offer now of a great estate 
in the country, which, if all goes well, I shall 
buy. It is in one of the best counties, and 
the simple possession of it will give a man a 
standing in the country which would occupy 
all the years of a man’s life to gain. A stroke 
of the pen will do it.” 

Kingsley knew what he meant when he 
said “if all goes well,” but each kept the 
open expression of his thoughts to himself. 
On the evening before Nansie’s letter arrived 
Mr. Manners told Kingsley that his income 
was not less than sixty thousand pounds 
a-year ; and he added that he was not spend- 
ing a tenth part of it. 

In the solitude of his chamber Kingsley 
opened Nansie’s letter ; it had been written 
from day to day, only for her lover’s and 
husband's eyes : 


“My BELOVED KINGSLEY,—It is night, 
and I am writing in my little room in the 
caravan. Father is asleep, and everything 
around is still and peaceful. It is the best 
of all times to write to you and think of you, 
but indeed you are never out of my thoughts. 
It is a beautiful night, and I have made up 
my mind not to go to sleep till I have heard 
the nightingale, so how can I employ my 
time better than in the way I am doing? All 
the day long I have been thinking of you. 
‘ Now he is in the train,’ I said, ‘now he is 
so much nearer London, now he is in Lon- 
don, now he is at home and talking to his 
father.’ Of me? I could not decide that. 
Perhaps you will wait till to-morrow, but I 
am with you in spirit, Kingsley, as you are 
with me. Yes, 1 am sure of that, and it 
makes me very, very happy. Kingsley is at 
home, in his father’s house. Is he really at 
home? My heme is with you; there is no 
home for me without you. How ungrateful 
it sounds, with my father so close to me; 
but I cannot help it; it is the truth. And 
then this caravan—can one call it a home ? 





Though there are people, father says, who 
are very happy in caravans—as I should be 
with you; or anywhere, Kingsley. Indeed 
it is so ; it will not matter to me so long as 
we are together. 

“T am writing cheerfully and hopefully, 
am I not? And yet my father has been un- 
easy in his mind to-day. He has been speak 
ing a great deal of your father, and he fears 
that he will not approve of our marriage. 
‘For your sake, Nansie,’ father said, ‘I wish 
Kingsley’s father was a poor man.’ Kings- 
ley dear, I wish that too, but then your 
father was once as poor as we are, and per- 
haps that will make a difference. I hope 
with all my heart I have not done you wrong 
by marrying you; but how could I help it, 
loving you as [ did and do, and how could I 
help it when you persuaded me so? Oh, my 
dear love, I will do all that a woman can do 
to make you happy! I can do no more. To 
me it does not matter how we live, but will 
it matter to you if your father is angry and 
will not receive me? I cannot bear to think 
of it; my heart grows cold, and I stretch 
forth my hands imploring an angel to come 
and help me. But that is not needed, is it, 
Kingsley ? and you have good reason to be 
angry with me, for what I have written is 
almost like a doubt, and to doubt you is to 
doubt that there is any goodness in the 
world. No, Kingsley, I will not doubt ; it 
would be treason to love... . 

“T have not written for an hour. I have 
been thinking, thinking, thinking, and I 
should have gone on thinking, just as if | 
was in a waking trance if it had not been 
for my father talking in his sleep. ‘ Nansie, 
Nansie!’ he called, and I went in to him, 
but he was fast asleep, and his forehead was 
quite damp. I wiped it softly, but it did 
not wake him, and he kept on murmuring my 
name and yours, and calling on the angels 
to guard us. Dear father! We have not 
been a great deal together, but he loves me 
truly, and I think he is reproaching himself 
for not having been with me more. I could 
not love him more than I do, but I might 
have known him better. He is a good man, 
Kingsley, and I think if he had been rich 
he would have made a name in the world. 
There! I have written ‘if he had been 
rich.’ To be happy it is not necessary to be 
rich, is it, dear? Father says not. That is 
when he is awake. What did he mean by 
saying in his sleep, ‘ Money is a blessing and 
a curse?’ Well, yes, I can understand it. 
It depends upon how it is used. Oh, 
Kingsley, I hope your father is not very 
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rich. By my father’s side was his favourite 
book, William Browne. I took it away to 
my room. Before I go to bed I will put it 
back, for it is like meat and wine to him. 
More precious than those, I am sure. What 
are you doing at this very moment, 
Kingsley? ..... 

“There again. I have been in dreamland 
for an hour and more. And then, waking 
up, I read a little of William Browne, 
and took my pen in my hand to go on 
writing, but I did not know what to say. 
Kingsley, dear, the errand you have gone 
upon haunts me. So much do I fear that I 
hardly know what to think. Even my 
favourite saying that father does not con- 
sider wisdom, ‘everything will come right,’ 
does not comfort me somehow. I don't 
know why, except it is that we are not 
together. Suspense is dreadful, is it not, 
dear? And just now everything seems in 
suspense. Oh, hark! The nightingale! It 
is an omen of joy and gladness. Thank 
God for all sweet sounds, for all that is 
sweet and good—and the world is full of 
sweetness and gladness. And I was reading 
of itin William Browne : 

*** But the nightin, i th’ dark 

Singing, woke the mountain lark ; 
She records her love. 

The sun hath not with his beams 

Gilded yet our crystal streams, 
Rising from the sea ; 

pro rictn 
Tis bat newly day.’ me 

“There, my dear love, I have copied it 
exactly, apostrophes and all, and it seems to 
bring me nearer to you. How wonderful is 
the gift of poetry! ‘’Tis but newly day.’ 
It is day in my heart. Yes, everything will 
come right. Good night, dear love, with a 
thousand kisses. I send them from my 
window through the night, which soon will 
be day. Heaven shield you!..... 

“ Another day has passed. Oh, Kingsley, 
what joy and delight your dear, dear letter 
brought to me! Your letters are the sweetest 
that ever were written, that ever could be 
written. Heaven bless your father for being 
so kind to you. How glad he must have 
been to see you after such a long absence ! 
I am sure he must be the best of men. But 
Kingsley, dear Kingsley, how shall I tell 
you? My dear father is worse. I know he 
is, although he has not complained. We sat 
together this evening, watching the sunset in 
silence. He held my hand, and sometimes 

he gripped it hard. It was because he was 
in pain, but he would not have itso. He 
said it was because he loved me so dearly. 


When the sun went down he spoke, oh, so 
solemnly and beautifully, Kingsley, of the 
sunset of life, and said he would be perfectly 
happy and contented if he knew that I was 
safe. ‘You mean safe with Kingsley, dear 
father,’ I said. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘safe 
with Kingsley.’ Then I read your letter to 
him—every word, Kingsley; I was not 
ashamed—and it comforted him. ‘He is 
the man I would have chosen for you, 
Nansie,’ he said, and then he spoilt it all by 
adding, ‘Only, only, if his father were not 
rich.’ I reproved him gently, and said he 
must not doubt you, but must have in you 
the perfect faith that I have, and he said 
that I was right, and that it was only a 
father’s fears that disturbed him. We must 
not blame him, dear; we are so poor, you 
know, and he does not know you as I do. 
I can write but a few lines now, I am so 
anxious about father. Shall I receive a 
letter from you to-morrow? If one does 
not come I shall be sorry, of course, but 
only sorry, nothing more. For you and 
your father must have so much to talk 
about, and as you told me so seriously you 
must wait for a favourable opportunity 
before you spoke to him of me. Ah, poor 
me! What aworry lam! But I will make 
it all up to you, my dearest, in the happy 
days to come. Father is calling to me; I 
must go. I kiss you and kiss you, and 
indeed there are kisses on my lips for you 
only—and ah! for my poor dear father. 
Through all time to come I am ever and 
ever your own loving Nansie..... 

“Oh, Kingsley, my dear husband, how 
shall I tell you. My hand trembles so that 
Ican scarcely write the words. My father, 
my dear, dear father is dead! 

“T look at the words I have written, and 
they seem to move, to live, though he is 
dead. I go from the page upon which I 
write to the bed upon which he is lying, and 
I can scarcely believe that it is true, he 
looks so sweet, so peaceful and calm. 
‘Father, father!’ I call, but he does not 
answer me. His spirit is with God. But 
surely with me, too, surely with me! Oh, 
Kingsley, I feel as if my heart were 
breaking ! 

“T do not know when his spirit passed 
away. We sat up late last night, and he 
seemed in his usual health, but weak. He 
made no complaint, but he must have had a 
premonition of what was hastening to him, 
for he talked to me of the life beyond this 
and dwelt upon it with hope and rapture. 





We sat in the dark; he would not havea 
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light. Ah, me! 
and deaf not to have guessed that he be- 
lieved his end to be approaching when he 
spoke so much of you, and desired me to 
give you his dear love and his heartfelt 
wishes for a bright and happy life. ‘With 
me, father,’ 1 whispered. ‘Yes, my daugh- 
ter, with you,’ he answered. ‘Kingsley 
could not be happy without you.’ Ah, how 
glad I was to hear him say that! It proved 
that he had faith and confidence in you, and 
yet I might have been warned of what was 
to come by his solemn voice and by his ad- 
dressing me as his daughter. He had never 
done so before. It was always, ‘My dear,’ 
or ‘ Nansie, child,’ or ‘My dear Nansie.’ Ah, 
Kingsley, if you had heard what he said 
you could never have forgotten it. ‘ Life is 
a breath,’ he said, ‘a dream, and its end 
should be welcomed with joy, for it opens 
the door to a higher, holier life. Happy is 
the mortal who can approach that threshold 
with a consciousness that he has done no 
wrong to his fellow-creature.’ And then he 
said that there should be no vain thirstings 
and yearnings for knowledge that was wisely 
hidden from us, but that every human being 
should strive to keep shining within him 
three stars, faith, duty, and love. I cannot 
now recall all that he said, but I know that 
his last dear conversation with me left me 
better than I had been, and that with all my 
heart and soul I thank him for his gentle 
teaching. 

“Tt was past midnight when he went to 
bed, and I intended then to continue my 
letter to you, but he called to me before I 
commenced, and asked me to sit by his side. 
I did so, holding his hand, until two in the 
morning, and all this time he lay quite quiet 
and still, sometimes opening his eyes and 
smiling upon me. At length he said, ‘Kiss 
me, my dear,’ and I stooped and kissed him. 
Then he bade me go to bed, and, indeed, I 
was glad to obey him, Kingsley, for my eyes 
were closing. I awoke at my usual hour 
this morning, and went to him. He had not 
stirred. Ah, how still and beautiful he was ! 
I spoke to him and he did not reply. I 
called louder, and still he did not speak. 
Then, smitten with a dreadful fear, I placed 
my hand on his heart ; it was pulseless, and 
I knew that my dear, dear father had passed 
away. 

“TI can write no more. I have much to 
do, and the last duties of love will occupy 
every moment of my time. Ishall have him 
taken to Godalming, where I shall be if you 


I must have been blind | 


can come to me. If that is not possible, [ 
shall go after the funeral to my uncle in 
| London, whose address you have. There 
you will find me. Pity me, Kingsley, and 
do not leave me long alone. I have only 
you in the world. Believe me, 
“ Ever your loving wife, 
“ NANSIE.” 


Deeply shocked and grieved, Kingsley 
went to his father with Nansie’s letter in his 
|hand. “I want you to release me from my 

promise,” he said. 

“T never release a man from a promise 
given,” was his father’s cold reply, “and I 
never ask to be released from one I have 
| made.” 

“You cannot refuse me,” said Kingsley, 
whose eyes were bedewed with tears. 

“T do refuse you,” said Mr. Manners 
sternly. 

Kingsley gazed irresolutely around, but 
| his irresolution lasted for a moment or two 
‘only. “I must go,” he said, straightening 
himself. 

“ Against my will{” asked Mr. Manners. 

“Yes, father, against. your will, if you 
refuse.” 

“T have refused.” 

Kingsley was silent. 

“Tt is what I will never forgive,” said 
| Mr. Manners. 

“I cannot help it, father. There are 
duties which must be performed, and one is 
before me.” He held out the last page of 
Nansie’s letter, but his father thrust it 
| aside. 

“T do not wish to see it. 
| It is from that woman.” 

“Tt is from my wife.” 

“ And you are going to her.” 

“T am going to her.” 

“Tf you leave my house now you never 
enter its doors again. If you persist in your 
madness I cut you out of my heart for ever. 
I shall have no longer a son, and for ever- 
more you and I are strangers.” 

“Tt is cruel—it is pitiful, but I must go.” 

“You understand the consequences of your 
disobedience ?” 

“You have made them only too plain to 
me, father,” said Kingsley mournfully. 

“ And you still persist 4” 

“There is no other course open to me. 
am a man, nota dog.” 

“You are an ingrate. 
let me look upon your face again. 
this moment I do not know you.” 








I will not see it. 


I 


Go !—and never 
From 





(To be ccntinued.) 














VOICES. 








if GLITTER, said the River, 
I glitter in the sun, 
From dawn of dewy morning 
Until the day be done. 
From man’s sowing to his reaping, 
From his toiling to his sleeping, 
I whisper to the weary, 
By the way. 
I strew my jewels lightly, 
As I pierce the meadows brightly, 
I glitter, glitter, glitter, 
Day by day. 


I carol, said the Song-bird, 
I carol as I rise 
From the gates of clanging labour 
To the stillness of the skies. 
As I woo the human spirit 
My rapture to inherit, 





VOICES. 


I drop my consolation 
On earth’s throng. 
While human tears are falling, 
My burden not recalling, 
I shame the tolling death-knell 
By my song. 


| We gird the earth with laughter, 
The children cried in mirth. 
| We pray you cease from sorrow, 
O careful ones of earth! 
| Where the anguish sore is pressing 
Shall our love come with caressing, 
And steal away the sharpness 
From the thorn! 
The whisper of the river, 
And voice of birds for ever, 
Forbid your lamentations, 
Morn by morn! 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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By tue RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


‘Tae question is often asked, ‘‘ Has anyone 

ever seen a dead donkey?” The sight 
is perhaps a rare one, but I have seen it, and 
under circumstances that are perhaps worth 
narrating. One morning when passing along 
a main road running through an outlying 
part of my district, I noticed a crowd ahead 
of me. As I drew near I could hear sounds 
of singing, and concluded that the gather- 
ing had been drawn together by some 
ballad-monger of the streets ; but coming 
closer, I saw and heard’ that the singing was 
being done not by an Papers ge street 
minstrel, but by a few 4 young fellows of 
the cas’alty labourer type, belonging to the 
neighbourhood, who were capering about 
and “giving mouth” to a stave from a 
popular parody upon “Qld Dog Tray,” which 
ran— tke 


“ My old Don-key is ever faithful, 
Grief cannot drive him away ; 
In spite of kicks and cuffs, 
When he’s dead I’ll have him stuff’d ; 
No one shall have my old Don-key.” 


There was perhaps a touch of rude wit 
in the application of the doggerel, for the 
“sight” that was the centre of attraction to 
the singers and the other lookers-on, was 
that of a woman seated on a kerb-stone, 
crying over the body of a donkey that “lay 
dead in its harness” in the roadway. The 
spectators appeared to regard the scene as 
wholly comic, and had there been any affec- 
tation about the woman’s grief there would 
have been a bathos about the situation that 
might have justified one in taking a humorous 
view of it. But the grief was unmistakably 
genuine, and the spectacle, though woefully 
unpicturesque, struck me as thoroughly 
pathetic. The weeping woman might have 
been taken for any age between forty and 
fifty. Her features were regular and clear 
cut, and no doubt in her youth she had been 
of comely appearance. But “ decay’s effacing 
finger” makes rapid havoc with physical 
beauty among the poor. As she sat there on 
the pavement, so absorbed in her own grief 
as to be heedless of the thoughtless bantering 
of those around her, the woman looked pre- 
maturely old and haggard. She was evi- 
dently a “daughter of toil” in some of its 
severer forms. Her hands, which lay in her 
lap, were large and as hard and hacked and 
“ grimed ” as those of any dock labourer, and 
she looked care-worn as well as toil-worn. 
She was wretchedly clad, too: her bonnet 
battered and shapeless, her dress tattered 








and road-splashed, and her feet encased in 
an old and much mud-encrusted pair of men’s 
boots. As to the donkey, so far as could be 
judged at a glance, it was old and small, and 
had in life been underfed and overworked. 
For it death had probably been in the nature 
of “a happy release,” but to the owner the 
loss was a serious one from a material point 
of view. Still it was not solely as an instru- 
ment of trade that she lamented it. Her 
grief had in it some touch of feeling—it might 
almost be said of fellow-feeling—for the 
dead animal. ‘‘He wasn’t much to look at, 
and was a long way past his best for work,” 
she murmured, laying her hand. caressingly 
on its head, “but he was a willing little 
thing she couldn’t have showed more willing 


.ifi:he’d. a known how much our bread de- 
|. pended on him. Goodness only knows what 


we shall do without him. There is that lot,” 
she soliloquised on looking towards a small 
cart laden with firewood which stood a little 
way off, “there’s that lot ought to have been 
delivered by this time. I expect I shall have 
it thrown on my hands, and if I do, there 
will be nothing but the workhouse for us 
after all my struggles, for I shall be without 
stock-money then.” Though she spoke simply 
out of the fulness of the heart and not by 
way of making appeal to others, those around 
her were not unaffected, the more especially 
as the crowd having had its little joke, was 
now getting into a sympathetic mood. At 
this point a stalwart young labourer who 
had been one of the principal performers in 
the singing stepped up to the woman, and 
patting her lightly on the shoulder, said in a 
cheery tone— 

“ Never mind, old gal, keep your heart up. 
This is a knock-down blow for you, there’s 
no denying, still you mustn’t give in ; there’s 
fight left in you yet, I know. You've pulled 
through many a bad bit, and you'll pull 
through this somehow. When things get to 
the worst they mend, you know.” 

“They couldn’t be much worse with me,” 
she answered. : 

“Well, no,” he admitted, but still putting 
on a cheery manner, “your fix is about as 
bad as they make them, but then that is just 
what I say ; things are so bad with you that 
they are bound to mend.” : 

“I must hope so, any way,” she said, 
rising and drying her eyes as she spoke, “I 
dare say I did look foolish, but I couldn’t 
help crying.” 
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“ And we couldn’t help laughing a bit at 
first, but you mustn’t mind that, it wasn’t 
that we didn’t feel for you.” 

I knew this young fellow by sight and 
name, and, going up to him as he stepped 
back, I asked in an under tone, ‘“ How did 
this happen, Daley ?” 

“Tt happened,” he answered, “ as accidents 
to men, let alone to donkeys, very often do 
happen—through a bit of rough-and-tumble 
larking. It was this way: the poor little 
moke could hardly move the cart up the 
steep on the other side of the bridge there, 
and seeing that, three or four lumping fellows 
who were. coming along put their shoulders 
to, and pushed up behind. Of course, that 
was all right up to the top, but, having more 
strength than sense, they didn’t know when 
to leave well alone. By way of a lark they 
kept on pushing down the steep on the other 
side, and as the donkey was not strong 
enough to hold back against them or to go 
at a gallop, he was over-run and went down 
all of a heap, with the cart a-top of him. 
Me and my mates got the cart off him, and 
tried to get him up, but he was stone dead. 
You see, he was pretty well worn out before 
anyway.” 

“Who were these men ?” I asked. 

“I don’t know that,” answered Daley. 
“When they saw what they had done they 
stepped it in double-quick time. Not that 
it would have mattered much to the old gal 
if they had been stopped. You could see by 
their cut that they were only labourers, and 
out of work at that. I don’t suppose you 
would have shaken a shilling out of the lot 
of’em if you had hung them up by the 
heels,” 

This answer of Daley’s having disposed of 
any hope that I had entertained of its being 
possible to obtain compensation for this poor 
woman, I turned to her and asked, “ What 
do you purpose doing ?” 

“I hardly know,” she answered. “If I 

the money—which I haven’t—to hire 
another donkey or pony for the day, I don’t 
know where I could get one at once, and 
time is the great thing with me, as my cus- 
tomer is out of stock. If I had any one to 
mind the cart while I was away I would 
borrow a sack, and carry him as many bundles 
as I could for him to be going on with.” 

I was debating with myself whether or not 
I should volunteer to mount guard over the 
cart, when Daley, who it would appear had 
meanwhile been consulting with his mates, 
came forward again and asked, “ Where is 
the load for ?” 





In reply the woman named a street about 
a mile and a half distant. 

“Oh, then that settles it!” exclaimed 
Daley. ‘ Wecan do that little bit, and think 
it play. We'll draw it for you. If four of 
us ain’t more’n one donkey power it’s a 
pity.” 

“T can’t pay you,” the woman said quickly. 

“JT wish for your own sake you could,” 
he answered smiling, “but we know you 
can’t, and we don’t want you to. We are 
out of work and hard up, it is true, and we 
shouldn’t care to work for nothing in a gene- 
ral way, but we're not such a poor-hearted 
lot as not to be good to take on such a job as 
this free gratis, so here goes.” 

As he finished speaking he began to un- 
buckle the harness from the dead donkey, 
and when he had loosed it placed it on top 
of the wood in the cart. Then, joining in 
the ripple of laughter among the bystanders, 
he put himself in the shafts, while three of 
his mates took their station behind, and, with 
the woman acting as guide, amid the cheers 
of the now admiring crowd they set off. 

“Who is she?” I asked a middle-aged 
man, who was walking in the same direction 
as myself when the crowd dispersed. 

“Mrs. Bundlewood,” he answered ; and he 
uttered the name with a chuckle that would 
have told, if the strangeness of the name 
itself had not, that it was a nickname. 

“ That is not her proper name, of course ?” 
I remarked. 

“Well, no; Mrs. G—— is her right name,” 
he answered, “ but she is mostly spoken of, 
and for the matter of that spoken to, as Mrs. 
Bundlewood ; there is no offence meant and 
none taken. She is in the firewood trade on 
her own account, though in a very small 
way, as you may guess from her poverty- 
pinched look ; and it is the pinch of poverty, 
mind you, that brings her to be as she is, for 
a more sober, or more hard-working woman 
there could scarcely be. She doesn’t just 
buy the bundles ready-made to sell again ; 
that on a small scale is a worse business than 
even hers. She does the actual work, buys the 
wood in lengths, and chops it herself ; she and 
her children between them do the bundling 
and tying, and she looks out the customers 
and delivers the goods. One way and another 
she is hard at it almost day and night, and 
all for a bare crust and a bare shelter, and 
to be as you saw her. ‘The little people 
haven’t any chance now-a-days against the 
big yards with their steam machinery and 
all the rest of it. Not only that, the little 
people have to sell at hardly any profit, be- 
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cause the shopkeepers know that it is a case 
of must with them, and they grind them 
down according.” 

“It is a curious trade for a widow- 
woman to have taken to,” I observed. 

“She ain’t a widow,” said my informant 
promptly, “she’s worse ; she has got a sick 
husband as well as her children and herself 
to support. And she didn’t so much take 
to the trade as the trade take to her as you 
may say. When she married, her husband 
had a yard of his own, and had every pros- 
pect of doing well ; but it wasn’t to be. One 
day he fell from the top of a timber stack, 
and coming down on his head injured his 
brain. Ever since that he has been subject 
to fits, and not quite right in his mind. 
While he was ill she tried to carry on the 
yard, but what with trouble at home, and 
some of those she had to trust cheating her, 
the business slipped through her hands. By 
that time she had got into the groove of the 
trade. It was the only thing she had got at 
her finger-ends to keep her family by, and 
she had kept them by it for years—such a 
keep as it is. And now, poor thing, she will 
have a harder job than ever to keep the 
wolf from the door. So far she has always 
managed to keep a cart, now I expect she 
will have to take to a hand-barrow.” 

This latter expectation was realised, for a 
fortnight later I met Mrs. G—— in the 
street drawing a hand-barrow filled with 
wood. “You have not got another donkey 
yet, I see,” I said, going up to her. 

“No, I have had to give up the cart,” she 
answered, putting down the barrow as if 
glad of an excuse for taking a rest. “Still 
I don’t know that I shall be any the worse 
off,” she went on, smiling ; “in fact I shouldn’t 
wonder if in the long run I came to be all 
the better off for what has happened, though 
it did seem a dreadful misfortune at the 
time. Things have turned out better than I 
could have expected ; I find they very often 
do—I have great trust in that way; if I 
hadn’t have had I would have never got 
through my trouble. I have gone in fora 
line of trade that the barrow will suit. I 
am working up a connection among the 
small general shops, for I find they don’t 
object, as the larger shops would, to my 
doing a bit of private trade as well, so long 
as I don’t sell less than a hundred bundles at 
a time to a private customer. You see the 
hundred - bundle customers don’t interfere 
with the small general people. Theirs are 
mostly one- bundle customers, and often 
enough two of them will go share at that. 





I have seen two such before now, actually 
counting the sticks in a bundle so as to 
share fair. In fact, it’s a saying with me 
that if you are poor and wish to be honest, 


; you must count your sticks to make ends 
meet.” 


“T am very pleased to see you hopeful,” 
I said. 

“ Well, Iam hopeful,” she answered, “and 
thankful too, as I consider I have reason to 
be, though there are those who would per- 
suade me that I haven’t. I have seen better 
days and had more of the downs than the 
ups of life, but through all the Lord has 
been very good tome. He has always given 
me strength either to bear or overcome my 
trouble. I have found as the hymn says, 
that 

‘ Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smiling face.’ 
So it has been with my last trouble. I’m 
doing less business than I used to, but then 
the private trade is more profitable, and I have 
got a number of private customers already, 
and am in hopes of getting more.” 

“I might be able to get youa few,” I said. 
“T will try, any way; if I succeed, where 
shall I bring the orders to ?” 

In reply she gave me her address, and 
expressed her thanks, and then taking up 
her barrow again proceeded briskly upon her 
journey. 

By means of a little canvassing among 
personal friends I was, in the course of a few 
days, able to give “Mrs. Bundlewood ” what 
was for her a considerable order, and in that 
and other connections I subsequently saw a 
good deal of her both at home and abroad. 
Her home, as might be expected, was a poor 
one. It was in one of a row of four-roomed 
houses in a “low” quarter of the district, 
and exhibited the cheerless, comfortless ap- 
pearance generally characteristic of homes 
in which the woman has to play the part of 
breadwinner, instead of that of housewife. 
One room of the house was let to a lodger, a 
second was supposed to be the workshop 
proper, though in practice the work had a 
habit of overflowing into the other two 
rooms, a circumstance which was the. less 
noticeable by reason of the fact that the 
rooms were very scantily furnished in other 
respects. It was chiefly in the evening and 
early morning that Mrs. Bundlewood was to 
be found working indoors. After being out 
all day with her barrow, she will come home, 
and having partaken of a more simple than 
nourishing tea-dinner, consisting of a cup of 
tea or coflee and a slice or two of bread and 
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dripping, she will go to her wood-chopping | The life of this poor woman has been, and 
and keep at it till far on in the night. | is, chiefly one of toiling and sorrowing, but 
The chopping is the heaviest part of the | its hardships have wrought no bitterness of 
firewood work; the lighter operations of | spirit in her. Her simple faith, that every- 
« piling,” “bundling,” and “tying” are per- | thing is ordered for the best, though we may 
formed by the three children of the family. | not be able to see it, is a sustaining power to 
While mother and children are working, the | her ; and it is in no pharisaical spirit that she 
father is, as I once heard it put by a neigh- | finds comfort in the belief that we cannot all 
bour of his, “buzzing about all over the | have our good things in this life. In winter’s 
shop;” he is constantly getting in the way of | rain and mire, in summer’s heat and dust, 
the workers and retarding their progress, | Mrs. Bundlewood may be seen trudging con- 
but he is evidently under the pleasing de- | tentedly through the streets with her barrow, 
lusion that he is managing and directing the | as unheroic-looking a figure as the passers-by 
business, and that without his guidance and are likely to set eyes upon. And yet the 
authority the “hands” would be altogether | woman is a true heroine, one who would 
ataloss. Patient and long-suffering in this | have an indisputable claim to rank among 
as in other matters, the wife good-naturedly | the decorated were there a Victoria Cross 
humours him ; and she has her reward, for | for valour in that dread and dreary battle of 
at these times he is happy and self-satisfied. | life—the battle with The Pinch of Poverty. 





THE ADAPTATION OF BIRDS TO CLIMATE. 
By tHe Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
Il.—THE PLAIN AND THE MARSH. 


“QNCE upon a time,” according to an old | over an obstacle two feet in height. This 
Oriental legend, all the beasts and | fact is the more remarkable when we con- 
birds were summoned before Solomon, in | sider its mode of attacking an enemy. It 
order to settle their various pretensions. | does not kick backwards, like the horse, but 
The Ostrich, because it did not fly, and | springs into air, flings one of its powerful 
could surpass the swiftest beast in speed of | legs first upwards and outwards, and then 
foot, declared itself to be one of the beasts. | downwards, bringing it down with tremen- 
They, however, repudiated it because it had | dous force. 
wings and feathers. “Then,” said the os-| On one occasion an infuriated ostrich 
trich, “as I cannot admit that I am a bird, | chased and overtook a boy mounted on a 
and as I am proved not to be a beast, I must | pony. It struck at the boy, but missed him, 
be an angel.” Therewith it forsook the com- | the blow falling on the pony’s spine and 
pany of beasts and birds, and betook itself | breaking it, so as to kill the animal on the 
to the desert, where no one could contra- | spot. 
dict it. | I have often seen an ostrich, which was a 
Unfortunately this amusing, and withal | confirmed bully, take a dislike to one of its 
very wise fable, is not altogether correct in | companions, chase it round the enclosure, and 
its details. That the ostrich lives in the | strike it on the back in the manner that has 
desert places, and is never found in any | just been mentioned. None of the blows 
other localities, is perfectly true. But so | took full effect, the victim keeping so close 
far from isolating itself, the ostrich of South | to the wall of the enclosure that the formid- 
Africa is a peculiarly gregarious bird, and | able limb of the adversary could only strike 
forms part of mixed herds of gnus, antelopes | obliquely, and the force of the blow was 
of various kinds, zebras, and giraffes, which | lessened. 
form so strangely picturesque a feature of that | Strangely enough, if an ostrich be grasped 
part of the world. by the throat it is powerless, being unable 
_ However, though it may not be a solitary | to throw its legs backwards. Advantage is 
bird, it is essentially a denizen of the plains, | taken of this peculiarity by those who rear 
being unfitted by nature for any other mode | the ostriches for the sake of their feathers. 
of life. |The birds are driven into a small enclosure, 
No one would think, who knows its speed | and are crowded so closely together that they 
and sees its long legs, that it cannot step ' cannot use their legs in the only manner in 
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enduring birds were they not so obsti- 


4 nately bent on adhering to the line on 
? which they started. Hence is derived 
i the proverbial stupidity of the bird, 


which, though it does not hide its head 
in the sand and fancy that because it 


4 ° é 
$ cannot see its enemies they cannot 
5] 


see it, behaves on occasions scarcely 


Bustards reposing. 


ad 


which they can be employed as weapons. | less foolishly. According to Canon Tris- 


The feather-gatherer, who carries a small 
and very sharp knife, then forces his way 
among the birds, and cuts off the valued 
plumes close to the body. Sometimes an ill- 
tempered old male bird attempts to resist, but 
is soon brought into subjection by grasping 
the throat. 

Wariest of the wary in many points, it is 
very foolish in others. Like many other in- 
habitants of the plains, it always runs against 
the wind, so as to be warned by the sense of 
smell in case a foe should be ahead. More- 
over, having once started on a certain track, 
it never deviates from that line. 


tram :— 
“In a valley open at both ends, if the 


hunters make a feint of blocking up the 


The Arabs, therefore, who can indulge in | 
the sport of ostrich-hunting on horseback, | 
after starting their quarry, depute one or two | 


of their number to keep the birds on the 
run. Knowing that the ostrich not only 
runs against the wind, but makes a curved 
track, the hunters send relays of fresh horses 
to successive points where they will intercept 
the birds in their course, and so at last run 
them down. 

Even with all these advantages it would 
be impossible to overtake these swift and 





windward entrance, the ostrich, instead of 
making for the opposite end, will endeavour 
to rush past them, and is often captured or 
speared.” 

The same traveller explains the reasons 
why the ostrich is said to be neglectful of its 
young. In reality it is a good and careful 
nurse, and if a foe should approach when her 
offspring are capable of running, the mother 
bird pretends to be lame, and draws off the 
attention of the enemy in one direction, 
while the male leads away the young in 
another. In fact, the ostrich acts just like 
the lapwing and several other familiar birds. 
But if the young should be newly hatched, 
the parents abandon them without hesitation, 
and secure their own safety. It is the best 
plan to pursue, for the ostrich would not be 
able to conquer mounted hunters, neither 
could it find in the open desert any place 
wherein to hide its offspring. 

Yet this very openness of the desert is one 
of the best safeguards of the ostrich in con- 
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cealing its nest. 
are poured on the earth the ostrich contents 
itself with burying the eggs in the sand, 
about a foot below the surface; but after 
the sun has set, when “at one stride comes 
the dark,” both birds sit on the eggs. Now 
there are a great number of eggs in and 


about a nest, the bird laying many more | 


than will be hatched. It has been said, and 
I believe with truth, that many of these eggs 
are not meant to be hatched, but are in- | 


As long as the sunbeams Then the stride of an ostrich when running 


is enormously wide, Canon Tristram having 


/measured a space of some twenty-four feet 


from step to step. When the ostrich was 
not going at full speed the average pace was 
twenty-two feet in length, but when the bird 
was alarmed the pace measured no less than 
twenty-eight feet, a stride not equalled by that 
of any other known animal. The average 
pace can be estimated at twenty-six miles per 
hour, and this speed it can keep up for a 


tended for the nourishment of the young | | period that enables it to tire out the swiftest 


while in their first callow infancy. Then an | and best-trained horses. 


“What time she 


ostrich, when sitting upon the eggs, flattens | lifteth up herself on high, she scorneth the 
itself to such a degree that at a little distance* horse and his rider.” (J ob xxxix. 18, ) 


it exactly resembles one of the innumerable 
sandy hillocks which are thrown up by the 
wind. 

Again, it might be thought a very easy | 
task to follow the track of an ostrich to its | 
nest, the soft sand retaining every footprint ; 


Only those who have had the opportunity 
of dissecting the legs of an ostrich can form 
the least idea of the tremendous strength 
| which is concentrated in those limbs, the 
muscles feeling like lumps of solid oak, and 


| the tendons as if they were bands of steel. 


but, in reality, there are few footsteps which | 


are so baffling to the hunter. The footprint 
is in itself very small, only the tips of the 
two toes impressing themselves on the sand. 


An Ostrich Family Party. 


Then the food of the ostrich is exactly 
adapted to surrounding circumstances. Scat- 
tered about on the desert are certain small 
melons, and these fruits constitute the prin- 





- 
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cipal diet of the ostrich. Here is another 
instance of adaptation, the great pedestrian 
powers of the bird enabling it to traverse 
wide tracts in search of food. Moreover, the 








| 


| and hottest localities, is rendered independent 


bird, by eating these juicy plants, which, like 
the ant tribes of tropical countries, have the 
power of evolving moisture from the driest 


The Guinea-Fowl on the move. 


of water. Many antelopes of the plain live 
chiefly on these melons, and even the lion 
himself does not disdain to slake his thirst 
with them. 

Thege is much more to be said of the 
ostrich*and its habits, but our space is very 
limited, and we can only sum up by saying 
that it is impossible to imagine any more 
perfect example of adaptation to climate and 
the exigences of the locality. As, however, 
these pages are restricted to birds, I can do 
no more than make this passing reference to 
these mammalian denizens of the plain. 


In other parts of the world there are birds 
which pass all their lives on the plains, and 
which, in a similar fashion, have adapted them- 
selves to the surrounding conditions. They 
are closely allied to the ostrich, although they 
inhabit widely separate localities. Indeed, 
their distribution is somewhat startling. 

We might reasonably expect to find them 
in all the hotter parts of the Old World. But 
this is not the case, inasmuch as no relative 
of the ostrich inhabits any portion of the Old 
World. But America has its representative 
of the ostrich tribe in the Rhea, the Malaccas 
have the Cassowaries (which, in defiance of 
the familiar rhyme, do nof inhabit the “ plains 


of Timbuctoo”), and, most unexpectedly, Aus- 
tralia has its own peculiar ostrich, which is 
| known as the Emu. 
Not many years ago, and in fact, within 
| the memory of the grandfathers of the pre- 
| sent generation, New Zealand possessed a far 
larger example of the ostrich race than is 
now to be found, even the ostrich itself being 
|a mere pigmy by its side. This was the 
| Moa, a bird whose head would be on a nearly 
equal level with that of an ordinary giraffe. 
| Of its habits we know nothing; but, in- 
| asmuch as a “patu,” or wooden battleaxe, 
| which was brought from New Zealand by 
Captain Cook, was ornamented with a tuft of 
moa feathers, it is evident that the bird must 
have been living when he procured the wea- 
pon; at all events, that the moa was still 
existing in the middle of the last century is 
absolutely certain. It is worthy of notice 
that the Maories who visited England in 
1864 spoke of the moa as still existing, and 
said that it was nocturnal in its habits and 
| difficult of capture. 
I very much fear that the Emu will before 
long follow the example of the moa, and be 
gradually exterminated. 
In many respects its habits resemble those 
of the ostrich. The male, however, has but 


| 
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one wife, and upon him devolves 
all the care of sitting on the eggs 
and hatching the young. So far 
from even taking a fair share in 
the nursery, the female is a very 
thorn in the side to her husband. 
She continually tries to get at 
the young and kill them, and he 
has many a hard battle to fight 
on their behalf. He remains 
crouched on the ground while she 
deposits eggs by hisside. As they 
are laid he draws them under him 
with his foot, and in this way will 
hatch some fifteen or twenty eggs. 

In its own country the emu 
begins to lay its eggs about the 
end of November or beginning of 
December (which is equivalent to 
June and July in England), 
and finishes laying by the end 
of December or the beginning of 
January. 
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The Feeding Ground. 
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The Rhea of South America is remarkable| The popular idea that the bustard is averse 
not only for its speed, in which it is rivalled | to rising on the wing, and can be taken on 
by the ostrich, but for its wonderful skill in | foot by greyhounds, he utterly repudiates, 
twisting, and turning, and doubling when | and states that no bird is more ready to take 
closely pursued, in this mode of evading its | flight at the slightest alarm. Once a great 
enemies being far superior to the African bird. | number were captured on foot, but they were 
A most graphic description of rhea hunting | the victims of an almost unique calamity. 
is given by Lady Florence Dixie in her| A heavy shower of rain was falling, when 
“ Through Patagonia.” The male rhea, like | the thermometer suddenly dropped, so that 
the male emu, has the charge of the young, | the rain froze as it fell. The bustards, which 
and Lady Florence mentions that she saw a| were crouching to the ground in the storm, 


single male taking care of forty chicks. It 
is much more gregarious than either of the 


preceding birds, as many as a hundred having | 


been counted in a single flock. 


The Cassowaries do not hold themselves 
nearly so upright as the ostrich, the emu, and 
the rhea, and consequently appear smaller 
than their real dimensions. Very little is 
known of their life in a wild state, but they 


share in captivity so many of the habits of | 


the other ostriches that in all probability 
they lead much the same sort of life. 


Brick and mortar have encroached so ter- 
ribly on our once open spaces that we have 
no home to offer to the plain-loving birds. 

Within the memory of living man, the 
Great Bustard was a familiar denizen of Salis- 
bury Plain and the open spaces of Norfolk. 
Man, however, has encroached so persistently 


| were covered with ice, and frozen so firmly 

| that they could not move. 

| The average weight of an adult bird is 

| about sixteen pounds, the largest that Mr. 
Barkley ever shot weighing exactly twenty- 
five pounds. 

| The Guinea Fowl, or Pintado, may be con- 
sidered as atransitional bird between the plain 

|! and the marsh. 

All the preceding birds prefer the dry 
plains, whereas the guinea fowl specially 
haunts those low-lying plains which are tra- 
versed by rivers, and in places are of a wet 
and marshy nature. In its habit of contin- 
ually shifting its ground it almost rivals the 
monkeys, and, like them, it is gregarious, 
each band consisting of a considerable number 
of members. It prefers the ground to the 
air when on the move, as it is heavy of body 
and not very powerful of wing. Like most 








upon the domain of the bustard that the bird | birds of the plain, it is very swift of foot—a 
has for many years been practically extinct | fact which is noticed in “Tom Brown,” where 
within our shores. I believe that the last | the hero and his companion unsuccessfully 
bustard was killed at Dersingham, in Norfolk, | chase an old guinea hen until interrupted by 


in 1838. Originally, a small flock of seven 
birds was seen at Hillington, but they were 
gradually killed off. Bustards require a large 
space of ground within which man does not 
show his unwelcome presence. But the steady 
spread of agriculture has robbed the Bustard 
of its plains, and in consequence it is unable 
to find subsistence. In fact, as a farmer said, 
it was a question between beef and bustard, 
and the beef naturally carried the day. 

In other countries, however, it is still plen- 
tiful, and its habits can be watched. Near 
Varna, Mr. H. C. Barkley saw flocks of several 
hundred each, and, in spite of their wari- 
ness, shot as many as he wanted by employ- 
ing a very simple device. He and a friend 


worked together, one hiding himself down | 


wind, while the other made a large circuii, 
startled the birds, and drove them over the 
spot where his friend was concealed. He 


speaks very disparagingly of the flesh, de- 
nouncing it as hard, tough, and tasteless, 
and not worth the trouble of cooking. 


the angry owner. 

| It carries into domesticated life many 
| of the habits of its wild state, especially 
| the instinct which teaches it to conceal its 
nests and eggs. Sometimes, in spite of all 
| precautions, a hen pintado will disappear, 
and not be seen again until she revisits 
the poultry-yard followed by ten or fifteen 
chicks. 

It is, moreover, a persistent straggler, some- 
times extending its wanderings for a mile, or 
even more, from its home, thus being very 
liable to fall into the hands of dishonest 
tramps. In spite of these drawbacks, it is a 
profitable bird when the owner can give it a 
wide range for food-seeking, as the flesh when 
young is very good, and so are the numerous 





eggs. 
“Though a native of Africa, it has been 
transported into America and some of the 
West Indian Islands, and has adapted itself 
so well to its new surroundings that it has 
| been ranked among the game birds. 
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Lastly we come to the birds of the Marsh, | the hungry young. It can even swim and 
several of which are represented in the last | dive, and has been seen to do both when 
of our illustrations. | watched through a telescope at Walton Hall. 

In the foreground are some Herons and| It might be thought, and, indeed, has been 
Spoonbills, which, by the way, are a species of | said, that the long legs of the Heron would 
Heron. Here we have another instance of | be much in its way when sitting on the nest ; 
adaptation to surrounding circumstances. | but, in fact, the legs can be doubled under 


Feeding on fishes, frogs, water-voles, and | the body as easily as those of the sparrow, 











herons are furnished with long legs, so as to 
enable them to wade in the shallow waters, 
while their long and flexible necks, termi- 
nated with the powerful and capacious beak, 
enable the birds to pounce upon and secure 
prey of considerable size. Even the lithe, 
powerful, and slippery eel becomes the prey 
of the Heron, and though it struggles des- 
perately for life is sure to be vanquished at 
last. 

Then, as it is often obliged to build its 
nest many miles from water, it is furnished 
with wings of very great size in proportion 
to the body, so that it is able to return home 
and carry with it a large supply of food for 





similar inhabitants of the marsh-grounds, the | and are not in the least in the owner’s way. 


| When it alights, as I have often seen, it 


| flutters a little above the nest ; then, with 
extended wings, it lowers itself until the feet 
rest on the nest, then gently bends the legs 
under the body, and finally folds the wings. 

The Pelican, which may be seen floating 
| on the water in the background, is notable 
for a still more remarkable adaptation to cir- 
cumstances. When the bird is at rest the 
beak looks long and narrow, but when it 
feeds, the skin below the beak dilates to such 
an extent that it can hold fully two gallons 
of water, and acts as a bucket, in which the 
bird can convey to its young ashore the fish 





| which it has taken in the water. 
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A VOICE of many waters! thus to me 
Old ocean’s never-ceasing murmurs rise. 

Far stretching where the horizon meets the skies, 
The beauty of eternal life I see, 
Wave chasing flowing wave unceasingly. 

No eye can pierce where thy deep secret lies, 

Or scan the fountains where thy waters rise, 
Or grasp the sum of thine immensity. 
God holds thee in the hollow of His hand, 

And counts the number of thy countless drops, 
Fixes the boundary of thy wave-beat strand, 

And with a word thy angry rising stops ; 
And when His voice shall speak the last decree, 
Thy years shall end, ‘‘ There shall be no more sea.” 


F. H. BOWMAN 


THE CATACOMBS. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


VERYONE is aware that the catacombs | structed, with infinite labour, without the 
are subterranean excavations, the burial | knowledge of the imperial police. Nor again 
places of the early Christians. In the pre- | were they mized places of burial for Pagans 
sent paper I wili first say a word about their | and Christians, as some have been misled to 
history, and then point out how much we| suppose. They were for Christians only, 
may learn from them; what insight they | though, from ancient habit, the first Chris- 
afford into the hopes, the beliefs, the opinions, | tians. sometimes adopted Pagan symbols to 
and the practices of our earliest forerunners | which they gave a Christian significance, or 
m the Christian faith. In considering them | sometimes made fresh useof an old Paganslab. 
we are indeed looking unto the rock whence! 3. What then were they? The answer 





we were hewn, and the hole of the pit whence 
we were digged. 

1. When we want to know anything about 
a subject we shall always be wise to consider 
the meaning and derivation of the names 
which refer to it. The name “catacombs” is, 
however, of disputed derivation, and teaches 
us little or nothing. It was probably a 
mere local designation meaning “at the 
hollows,” which was gradually extended to 
all the different catacombs from the first spot 
at which one of these underground cemeteries 
was made. 

2. On the other hand, there is now no 
doubt as to what the catacombs were. They 
were certainly not, as used to be thought, 
the puticoli, or pits into which the bodies of 
the lowest slaves were promiscuously flung, 
to rotunnoticed. They were not the arenaria, 
or sand-pits common about Rome, in one of 
which Nero was urged to hide himself before 
his shameful suicide. They were not pri- 
marily places of worship, though they were 
used for worship, when a deepening super- 
stition began to adore the relics of the 
martyrs. They were not primarily places 
of refuge, though they sometimes afforded 
a shelter in days of persecution, and were 
sometimes the scene of martyrdoms. Nor 
again were they wholly secret places of burial. 
It is true that in the third century, when 
Christian assemblies were often assaulted, and 
to be a Christian was often to be banished, 
or tortured, and put to death as a Christian, 
the entrances were more carefully concealed, 
and it was from their meeting in such places 
that the heathens called the Christians “a 
skulking and light-shunning set.” But it is 
utterly impossible to suppose that excava- 
tions in which three, four, and even five 
galleries are sometimes cut above each other, 
of which the combined length is perhaps 
more than five hundred miles, and which are 
conjectured to have contained from seven to 
eight million graves, could have been con- 


| simply is—subterranean Christian cemeteries, 
| known and licensed as such by the Pagan 
| authorities. The Christians were allowed to 
| bury their dead. It is almost the only Chris- 
| tian office which they were allowed to fulfil 
| undisturbed. The early Christian Church at 
| Rome was not mainly Roman. It was a 
‘foreign, Greek-speaking community, con- 
sisting largely at first of converted Jews. 
| Now, the custom of the Jews was to bury, 
as that of Pagans was to burn their dead; 
and all Christians further desired to be 
buried, as the Lord Christ was buried in 
His rocky tomb. The soil on which 
Rome stands is chiefly of volcanic origin, 
and much of it is granular _tufa-stone 
easily excavated. They who hewed out 
these long and winding galleries were called 
fossores or diggers. Pictures of them at their 
work occur in the catacombs. One is of the 
fossor Diogenes, with his tunic marked by 
the monogram of Christ,* the pick over his 
right shoulder, the lamp in his left hand :— 
and humble as was his lot, and darkling as 
was his daily labour, we see in the face of 
| that poor sexton the very radiance of happi- 
ness, the very peace of heaven. It is a face 
to which we might apply the phrase, that on 
it were written not only the ten command- 
ments, but also the eight beatitudes. And 
these fossors, with long daily toil, hewed out 
the vast subterranean realm, the “Rome be- 
neath Rome,” which shows the marvellous 
and rapid spread of Christianity, since it 
proves how many myriads, in Rome alone, 
were turned from idols to serve the living 
and true God. These burial-places served 
their purpose for some three centuries. The 
earliest known inscription is A.D. 72, the 
latest is A.D. 410. When the great St. Je- 
rome was a schoolboy at Rome in 354, he 
tells us that it was a common custom to visit 
the catacombs on Sundays, and that he used 


* The gammadia and cruciform ornament composed of Greek 
gammas variously combined. 
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to go there, accompanied by his young com- | 
panions, to see the tombs of the martyrs. 
Let us see them through the eyes of that 
Pannonian boy of fifteen hundred years ago. 
“The walls on either side as you enter,” | 
he says, “are full of the bodies of the dead, 
and the whole place is so dark that one 
seems about to see the fulfilment of the 
prophet’s words, ‘Let them go down quick 
into Hades.’ Here and there a little light, 
admitted from above, suffices to give a mo- 
mentary relief to the horror of the darkness ; 
but as you go forwards, and find yourself , 
again immersed in the utter blackness of the 
night, the words of the poet come spontane- | 
ously to mind, ‘The very silence fills the 
soul with dread.’”’* It is with just the same 
feelings that the English traveller wanders | 
now amid these long, narrow, labyrinthine | 
galleries, once lined with the corpses of fif- 
teen centuries ago—perpetual corridors about 
seven feet high and three feet broad. Their 
subsequent history is briefly as follows. 
After the dreadful storming of Rome by 
Alaric the Goth in 410, they were no longer 
used. As the bodies were often stolen from | 
them to serve as relics, Pope Paul L., in 751, 
removed many to a church in Rome, to save 
them from the relic-stealing propensities of | 
the Gothic king, Astaulph. Many more | 
were removed in the thirteenth century by | 
Honorius III. After that the catacombs 
were completely neglected and forgotten, 
but their existence was accidentally called to 
mind by some labourers stumbling upon one 
of them while digging in a vineyard on 
May 30, 1478 ; and “Rome was then amazed | 
to find that she had other cities concealed 
beneath her soil.” They were first explored 
by Bosio, whose book on them was published, | 
after his death, in 1632; since which time | 
they have been thoroughly examined by 
many competent archeologists. We can 
hardly exaggerate the importance of their 
study. They reveal to us as completely | 
the characteristics of early Christianity, as | 
the discovery of the buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum shows us the conditions of 
Paganism in the days of the empire. And 
how stupendous, how instructive was the 
contrast! In those bright cities, under the 
blue sky of Campania and the vine-clad | 
slopes of Vesuvius, every little house was 
made enchanting by the grace of frescoes to | 
adorn the superficial fascination of a life 
which was at once degraded by idolatries of | 
the vilest imposture, and by vices as unblush- 
ing as those of Sodom. “I saw,” says Mr. 
* Jer., In Ezek. x. 








Ruskin, “in the Pompeian frescoes, the 
>] ] 


great characteristics of fallen Rome, in her 
furious desire of pleasure, and her brutal 
incapability of it.” 

4. Those two buried cities, together with 
the polluted literature of the empire, are do- 
cumentary evidences which prove the awful 
necessity of Christianity. They show from 
what passions of dishonour, from what an 
abyss of vileness the earth had to be up- 
lifted. The catacombs area heavenly contrast 
to this iridescence of corruption which filmed 
the stagnancy of moral death. They show 
us Christianity in the darkness indeed of her 
distress and persecution, but in the whiteness 
of her bridal robe, and the fragrance of her 
yet unsullied flower. 

Once again, how tremendous is the con- 
trast between the life revealed to us by 
these silent cities of the dead, and that 
of the wild guilty world which trampled 
over their quiet resting-place! Above 
were the thrones of Moloch and Belial— 
lust hard by hate; below were the quiet 
graves of those who had lived pure lives 
of love to God and man. Above were 


| the splendours of wealth and luxury, which 


left men so wretched that they spoke of the 
possibility of suicide as one of the most pre- 
cious boons of life ; below were the confes- 
sions of a blessedness which thanked God 
for life, and met death with an untroubled 
smile. Above, the circus rang with its 
furious bets, its mad factions, its ruinous ex- 
citement ; the theatre flaunted before high: 
heaven its nameless infamies, and its brutal 
realism of anguish ; in the harrowing games 
of the amphitheatre, gladiators hacked one 
another to pieces in the despair of frightful 


| combat, and the vast multitudes went mad 


with lust for blood, when they saw the tiger 
bound on some young maiden, or rend to 
pieces some fair youth, whose only crime was 
to be called by the name of Christian. 
Above, life glared in the sunlight with all 
its guilty allurements and festering abomina- 
tions; below—in those silent galleries, where 
the mangled remains of Pagan cruelty were 
laid—gloomy and silent, except now and 
again when they shone with tapers and rang 
with the voice of Eucharist—below, was a 
darkness which yet was light, and a death 
which meant eternal life, and the divine 
Christian paradox of strength perfected in 
weakness, and victory amid defeat, and joy 
in tears. 

5. I will now point out three principles of 
the life which the catacombs at once bring 
before us. 
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i. First is the view entertained by the 
early Christian brotherhood, of the commu- 
nion of saints. The Pagans had only family 
burying-places, and they were wholly unlike 


those of the Christian. They were called | 
f | heeds where rested the bodies of the saints 


columbaria, from their resemblance to dove- 
cots. They were places in which hundreds 
of small recesses were hollowed out, which 
could only contain a single urn in which 
were the ashes of the dead. No strangers 
were admitted there. The columbarium was 


kept exclusively for the members of the | 


family, its freed men, and those connected 
with them. But the Christian Church was 
itself a family, which embraced all families 
in that Father of whom, as St. Paul says, all 
fatherhood is named. Christians were united 
by a common love which lifted into universal 
brotherhood the narrower domesticity of 
the separate household ; and “as the great 
and deep idea of the community of the faith- 
ful first came through the Christian religion, 
so these great resting-places were devoted 
indiscriminately as the final resting-place of 
all alike.” To Pagan family exclusiveness 
succeeds Christian all-embracing unity. To 
the heathen world the common cemetery 
was the visible witness to the new truth that 
“God hath made of one all the nations of 
the earth,” and that all men are brethren in 
their common one-ness with their Lord. 

ii. Secondly, they show the Christian 
belief in the sacredness of man’s mortal body. 
The Christians, as Minucius Felix says, 
“execrated funeral pyres, and condemned the 
sepultures of flame.” To heathen philosophy 
the body was no better than a tomb; to 
Christian enlightenment the body was a 
temple. It was not that the Christian was 
at all afraid about the resurrection. What- 
ever might happen to his body, he knew 
that he would rise again. They might burn 
him; they might scatter his ashes to the 
winds or on the wild sea-waves ; they might 
see that every fragment was devoured by 
the wild beasts :—yet the martyr knew that 
He who had created him could recreate him, 
in a body which was a yet nearer image of 
God, changed from glory to glory. What- 
ever were to happen to his mortal frame, 
which was but the instrument of his soul, 
the shrine of his spirit, he still believed in 
the resurrection. And yet, because the bap- 
tized body of the Christian was a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, he thought it more seemly 
that it should not be voluntarily burnt to 
ashes, but rather committed to the bosom of 
his mother earth. And for the first time, 
he spoke of his grave-yards as “ cemeteries,” 








or places of slumber (a word which Pagans 
could not understand), because through Him 
who, by His death, was the death of death, 
the very nature and name of death were 
changed, and graves were but the narrow 


who had fallen asleep in Jesus, till the Judg- 
ment Day should call them from the dust to 
awake and sing. 

iii, And note, thirdly, the commentary 
of the catacombs on the complete unworldli- 
ness of Christianity. “They form an inm- 
mense work without beauty, without orna- 
ment. In architecture and inscriptions they 
seem to despise not only pomp and empty 
phraseology, but even nicety and correctness.” 
The inscriptions are often roughly carved 
and rudely spelt. The Christians did not 
care to imitate or be identified with the 
vain glories of the life which throbbed above 
them; and as little with its braggart 
vaunt as with its hollow misery. Deep into 
their hearts had sunk the answer of their 
Lord to the Roman governor, ‘‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.” 

6. But besides these general lessons of 
brotherhood, unworldliness, and self-respect, 
there are many ways in which the catacombs 
teach us far more specifically. For multi- 
tudes of the graves are marked by symbols, 
by inscriptions, and by frescoes; and it is 
from these that we learn most of what 
Christianity was. In this paper I will speak 
of the symbols only. They are few in nun- 
ber, uniform in treatment, traditional in 
character ; yet they all point in the same 
direction, they all shadow forth the same 
sweet and solemn truths. Probably they were 
often used to indicate the grave to poor 
Christians who could not read. In one case 
a tablet, to a wife, married only a year and 
a day, is fixed upside down—a touching proof 
that neither the fossor nor the husband 
could spell it out. 

And yet how far wider and more true the 
symbols are than the poor meaningless con- 
ventionalities of skulls and winged heads, and 
weeping figures which cover many of our 
tombs at this day! In the third century, 
Clement of Alexandria tells us the symbols 
which the early Christians used to wear upon 
their signet-rings or other ornaments, and 
these too were the chief symbols of the 
catacombs. For reasons which I will not 
now touch on, the cross was not one of them ; 
but there was the monogram of Christ ; the 
letter P which stood for “help ;”* the dove, 


* Because, by the Jewish method known as Gematria, P, 
which stood for 100, was the equivalent of Bor@eva (“help”) of 
which the numerical values of the separate letters also reach 100, 
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the emblem of innocence, “Be ye wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves.” There, 
too, was the ship or ark of Noah, an em- 
blem of the Church delivered from the 
waves and storms of sin, and of the soul on 
its earthly voyage till its white sail has 


rounded “the misty cape, the promontory | 


Death.” There was the peacock, an emblem 
of the resurrection, from the annual renewal 
of its gorgeous plumage ; the phoenix, the 
fabled Arabian bird which rose renewed 
from its own ashes; the cock, the emblem 
of the warning voice which comes to the 
erring soul as it came to Peter; the palm- 
branch, the sign of victory ; and the olive- 
branch of peace ; and the anchor of hope; 
the harp of Christian joy and melody ; the 
evergreen leaf of immortal bloom. There 
was the cup of Holy Eucharist: there was 
the stag which reminded them that, “As 
the hart panteth after the waterbrooks, so 
longeth my soul after Thee, O God.” 
was the hare which symbolised speed in the 
Christian course. There was the fish, one 
of the commonest and dearest of Christian 
symbols. It stood for many things. By 
anagram the Greek word Iy@vs represented 


the initial letters of, Inoots Xprotds @eod Yids | 


Swrip. Thus it served as a secret sign in 
days when the profession of Christianity 
had to be disguised even upon the tomb. 
also stood for Christians caught in the net of 
Christ’s Church, and drawn as it were in 
baptism out of the waves of death and dark- 
ness. Hence the fish is often carved on 


ancient fonts, and the name piscina was | 


given to them. Beside these there were 
two more of incessant occurrence, the Vine 
and the Sheep, of which I will say a last 
word. 


i. There are still old English churches | 


where a vine, carved on the cornice of the 
chancel, runs the whole length of the church 
with its leaves and clusters. Often, as on 


the tomb of the Empress Constantia, the | 
sister of Constantine, it is the sole symbol | 


of the Christian faith, and of Him who said, 
“T am the vine, ye are the branches.” It 


expressed then the joyous, festive innocence | 
of the Christian life, and the common deriva- | 
tion of every form of it—however feeble the | 


tendrils, however poor the grapes, however 


gnarled the branches—from the one truce | 


There | 


It | 


Vine. Onearth they might have but little 
of that exhilaration which was symbolised 
by the fruit of the vine, but they knew that 
they would taste it with Christ in the king- 
dom of heaven, and they felt “a new moral 
influence, a new life stealing through their 
veins, a new health imparted to them, a new 
courage breathing in their faces, like wine 
to a weary labourer, like juice in the thou- 
sand clusters of a spreading vine.” 

ii, And the Sheep in the catacombs, the 

very commonest symbol of the Christian. It 
reminded them of the Good Shepherd, of 
the green pastures, of the still waters. Some- 
times in these pictures the silly sheep seem 
to doubt, or not to understand ; sometimes 
they turn away ; sometimes they graze un- 
concerned, like souls occupied with the things 
of this world; but all still remain the people 
of the pasture and sheep of His hand. But 
why is it that sometimes we see goats min- 
gled with the sheep? Why sometimes even 
does the Good Shepherd carry upon his 
shoulder not a little lamb, but a little kid? 
It was done with deep meaning. It was 
done in deep tenderness. It was done be- 
cause, though these Christians knew that 
one day should separate the sheep from the 
goats in the common flock, yet even to the 
goats they would not deny the free blessing 
of Christ’s forgiveness. The goat represents 
the sinner, and Christ died to save sinners. 
It was perhaps a protest against the hateful 
Pharisaic severity of the Montanists, Nova- 
tians, and other schismatics, who refused any 
forgiveness from the Church for heinous 
sins committed after baptism. The symbol- 
ism is explained by a living poet. Comment- 
ing on the ruthless assertion of the Church 
writer, Tertullian, who said that Christ had 
not saved the goats, he says, 


| «* * He saved the sheep, the goats he doth not save, 
| So rang Tertullian’s sentence on the side 

Of that unpitying Phrygian sect which cried— 

‘ Him can no fount of fresh forgiveness lave, 
Who sins, once washed by the baptismal wave !’ 
So spake the fierce Tertullian. But she sighed— 
The infant Church ! of love she felt the tide 
Stream on her from her Lord’s yet recent grave ; 
And then she smiled, and in the Catacombs, 
With eye suffused but heart inspired true, 

On those walls subterranean, where she hid 

Her head in ignominy, death, and tombs, 

She her good Shepherd’s hasty image drew ; 

And on his shoulder not a lamb, but kid.” 


x 
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LO! A DREAM. 


LAID me down and slept, and lo! a dream 
Stole soft into my slumber, and the life 
Which had been dying out of me did seem 
Regenerate ; till every sense was rife 
With a new power, and I myself began 
A state of being worthy of a man. 


Friends called it “death ;” said they, “The end is come,” 
And all around a tearful silence fell ; 

So, then, I knew that I was going home, 
And the kind thought came o’er me like a spell 

That childhood had returned to me again, 

Sounding the key-note of my life’s Amen. 


I slept, and dreamt, and woke to find it true— 
All dreams are true that land us into heaven— 
I was a child, with power to think and do, 
Born of the second life my God had given, 
And growing stronger with each ray of light, 
For I was cradled in the Infinite. 


Then, as I opened first my wondering eyes 
There smiled on me a vision of the past, 
Her face, who once had made a paradise 
About my childhood, and this seemed to last, 
While that had faded ; and I felt a kiss 
Upon my soul, which sealed me into bliss. 


That mother’s face had been my boyhood’s heaven ; 
Teo brief, alas! yet beautifully dear ; 

And, now the bounds of time and space were riven, 
That mother’s face was still my heaven here ; 

So brightly did it shine, it seemed to be 

The face revealed of hidden Deity. | 


It gave me welcome to my Father’s home, 
And smiled divinely on me ; then I knew 
That not my mother, but my God had come 
To greet me, for the gracious vision grew 
Each moment fairer, till I prostrate fell 
Before my mother-like Emmanuel. 


GENEVIEVE IRONS, 








LITTLE JACK’S MASTER. 


OOR little Jack! he was a very good- 
tempered-looking little figure indeed. 
He had a white face and sharp black eyes. 
Jack had no father that he had ever heard of. 
He had a mother who was almost always 
drunk ; she was not very bad to him. Jack 
knew other boys whose mothers were much 
worse to them than his was. 

He had a friend, an old Italian, Carlo, who 
kept a hot-chestnut stall at the corner of a 
little street off Holborn, and would some- 
times give him a few chestnuts, but he could 
not afford many, he had an old crippled wife to 
support. But what he could do he did. He 
smiled and showed his white teeth, and 
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made the boy welcome to the fire, and in 
return Jack would wheel the barrow home 
for him at night, or would stand on guard 
over it while the old man went to the coffee- 
shop close by for his mid-day meal ; and woe 
betide the boy who ventured to lay a finger 
on one of Carlo’s chestnuts while Jack was 
watching them. 

About the beginning of winter, a wonder- 
ful thing had happened in the lane. A lady 
had come round one day, and had said she 
was going to have a class for boys on Sunday 
night, and had asked who would come to it. 
Jack had been the first to promise, and he 
had never missed a Sunday since. The lady 
had hired a room, had a blazing fire, and 
plenty of gas turned on. To poor little 
frozen Jack it seemed a delightful place. 
She sang hymns for them, and told them 
stories, and talked to them ; and before they 
went away she had a cup of hot coffee and a 
bun for every one. Jack counted the days 
to Sunday now. He did not understand a 
great deal of what his teacher told him, but 
he liked to listen to her. She spoke ‘so 
gently and looked so kind. 

“She don’t holler at yer,” as he expressed 
it in his own mind. 

Jack’s ideas about God and about his 
Saviour were very vague. If you were to 
ask him he would tell you that God made 
him, and that was about all. He was, alas! 
poor child, very familiar with the sacred 
name in oaths and curses. But when the 
lady spoke of God as kind and good and 
gentle—as watching over him, poor little 
tattered Jack Moore, and caring what became 
of him—that was quite a new idea to Jack. 
And then when she told of Jesus leaving His 
Father’s beautiful home, and coming down 
to be a little baby in the world, on the very 
first Christmas Day, Jack had listened quite 
enraptured. Jack had had a baby brother 
two years ago. He remembered how fond 
he had been of him; and how he had died. 
And when she went on to say that we must 
try very hard to love and serve this blessed 
Saviour, because He had died for us, Jack 
had gone out into the cold night with a very 
earnest purpose in his heart that, as for him- 
self, he would try to do something to please 
the good Jesus. 

‘One afternoon in one of his best moods he 
wondered vaguely, poor little chap, as he 
flattened his nose against the window of an 
eating-house, and looked at the smoking joints 
and the hot plum-puddings inside, if Jesus 
knew how hungry he was, if He had ever 
been hungry Himself. 





Jack had eaten nothing all day but the 
chestnuts Carlo had spared him in the morn- 
ing, nor had he any idea when or where he 
was next to find anything to eat. If he 
could only find a horse to hold, or something 
that would earn him a penny! And then a 
happy thought came to him—he would go 
down to Covent Garden. There was the 
chance of a copper there ; and anyway it was 
warm and bright inside. 

He shuffled along a little more quickly 
after this, through Long Acre and down 
Russell Street, into the Garden. The market- 
carts were all standing about getting ready 
to go home. Crowds of lads were lurking 
about, dodging each other round the carts 
and piles of baskets, calling forth many a 
rough word from their owners. Jack passed 
through them. With so many big strong 
boys to be had for the asking, he could see 
there was not much chance of a little chap 
like him getting a job. 

He went on inside. Coming in from the 
thick damp fog, the gay Christmas-decked 
flower and fruit stalls looked lovely to him. 
He almost forgot he was hungry, as he stood 
and looked at a stall of geraniums and sweet 
violets ; such piles of everlastings, red, and 
blue, and yellow, and snowy white; such 
great bunches of mistletoe, of holly and ivy! 
He stood quite entranced. 

“Now then, you young scamp, what are 
you standing about here for?” called out 
the man from behind the stall. ‘“ Looking 
out what you can lay your hands on, I'll be 
bound. Move on!” 

“JT warn’t going to steal nothing,” Jack 
said as he moved along. 

He moved on till he came to a waggoner 
loading up ready to start. Jack knew the 
look of him well, as about the crustiest and 
roughest-spoken of all the men about him; 
but the boy had another reason for knowing 
him. Sometimes “Saunders,” that was the 
man’s name, brought in alittle girl with him, 
a little rosy-faced child about five years old, 
with such blue eyes and such yellow curls; 
she would sit up amongst her father’s sacks 
like a little queen upon her throne, and Jack, 
who had never known what it was to have a 
father, would stand and wonder to see how 
gentle this crusty man was with his little 
girl. “ Patty” was her name. 

Once Patty’s bright eyes had seen the 
white-faced boy watching her as she stood 
by her father’s knee, and she had even run 
up to him and slipped the big currant bun 
she was eating into his hand. Ever since 
then Jack had been Patty’s sworn worshipper. 
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She was not about the cart this afternoon, 
and Saunders seemed crosser and glumpier 
than ever as he piled up his empty hampers. 

“Maybe I could hold the horse for you, 
mister,” said Jack timidly. 

“Hold the horse! he don’t want no hold- 
ing. Get away with you, you young thief ; 
I know your ways.” 

Jack slank a little farther away. It was 
very hard to be honest, the child felt. 
every one thought he stole, he might just 
as well. ‘“’Twould be easy enough to prig 
something here without any one knowing, 
and then I wouldn’t be so cruel hungry.” 

But then he remembered the lady saying 
that Jesus knew, and that Jesus was sorry 
when he did wrong. 

“T wouldn't like for to put Him out,” 
thought little Jack. “I want for to do some- 
thing to please Him if I could.” 

Here a stinging box on the ear broke in 
on the poor child’s thoughts. 

* Now then, youre not off yet ; away with 
you! That'll warm you.” 

Jack needed no third bidding. His ears 
tingling, his eyes full of tears, as much from 
the vague sense of injustice as from the 
smart of the blow, he ran away through the 
carts and hampers and out into the street. 

He did not run far though, he was weak 
and dizzy, and his poor little head seemed to 
be swimming round. He sat down on a 
sheltered doorstep and thought he would 
rest a little before going home, and then he 
seemed to fall into asort of doze, and he 
dreamt he saw Jesus standing before him, 
and He had on a beautiful dress all white 
and shining, and a great golden crown on 
His head, and His eyes were so kind and 
smiling. And He said— 

“Waken up, Jack, I want you. 
got something for you to do.” 

And Jack wakened up at once, and jumped 
to his feet with a great start and a glad cry. 

“T’m acoming, Master.” And the beautiful 
shining figure was gone. There was nothing 
there but the foggy streets, and the cabs and 


I have 


feet, and then there was a shout, a crash, a 


4 was a great big white parrot in a cage, there 


,all came back to him, the hunger and the 


| some one standing at the end of his bed, talk- 
| ing to a tall gentleman in a black coat. 





carts rattling by, and that queer dizzy feel- | 


ing in his head. 

But yes, there was something else. In the 
gleam of light from the public-house door, 
Jack saw a tiny child’s figure running across 
the street. He could hear a little frightened 
baby ery, could see the gleam of gold curls 
under her red hood. It was Patty. Round 
the corner came a fast-trotting hansom cab. 
Ah! in less time than it takes me to tell it, 
Jack was across the street, had snatched the 
little flying figure from under the horse’s 








sudden pain in his head, and he knew no 
more. 












































* * * * 
In a little white bed in a pleasant room 
Jack wakened up again. There were pic- 


tures on the walls, there were flowers, there 


were many other little beds all down the 

room. Where was he? What had hap- 

pened? Jack could not make it out at all. 
He shut his eyes again, and bit by bit it 


pain in his head, and the little girl running 
across the street. He put up his hand to 
his head. It was all bandaged up, and his 
leg felt queer too. He must have been run 
over; but where was he? and where was 
Patty ? 


Jack opened his eyes again. There was 


They turned round as the boy opened his 
eyes, and Jack saw that the lady was his very 
own lady. She came up to him and bent 
over his bed, and asked him how he was. 

“T donno,” said little Jack. “Where 
am 1?” 

“You are in the hospital; you were run f 
over yesterday in the street, and they brought ; 
you here.” 

“ And where is the little gel?” he said 
languidly. “Is she all right?” 

“Yes, she is quite safe.” 

Jack gave a little sigh of relief. 

“T was fear’d she weren't,” he feebly re- 
sponded, and then said, as if to himself, 
“That was what He wanted me for.” 

“He?” Mrs. Coleman did not under- 
stand. She thought the child’s mind was 
wandering. 

“He wandered a good deal during the 
night,” the nurse said, “saying bits of prayers 
and hymns, and talking a great deal of some 
one who was calling him.” 

“Him as you talks of on Sunday,” said 
Jack, showing that he was quite himself. 
And then he told his dream. “I seed Him 
as plain. ‘I’ve got something for you to do,’ 
says He, and when I jumped up, there was a 
little gel a-running under the horse’s feet. 
That was what He wanted me for, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, Jack, I am sure it was.” The tears 
were running down the lady’s cheeks as she 
bent and kissed the child, the poor little 
ignorant street boy, who seemed so anxious 
to have followed his Master’s call. 

Jack smiled, well satisfied. 
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“ He knew as I was wanting to do some- 
thing,” he said. 

“ Missus,” he went on presently, “I'd like 
you for to tell the little gel’s father as I 
wasn’t meaning to thieve from him that day. 
He thought I was a-thieving round his cart ; 
but I haven’t thieved nothing, not since I 
knowed you, and I’m real glad I cotched the 
little un ; he’s rare and fond of her, he is, 
and she’s such a purty little gel; but you'll 
tell him, missus, I warn’t meaning for to 
steal nothing.” 

“Tl tell him, Jack.” 

Jack did not say much more ; he was very 
weak, and the nurse would not let him talk, 
and presently he dropped into a little doze, 
holding fast by Mrs. Coleman’s hand. 

“Is there any chance for him ?” she whis- 
pered, as the doctor came and looked at the 
little pinched face, scarcely less white than 
the pillow. 

“He might have had a little chance if he 
had not been so starved; but he’s badly 
hurt,” said the doctor. “He may go off in 
his sleep, or he may come to for a little, but 
he won't last out the day.” 

He did come to, opening his big black 
eyes, that already had lost some of their 
sharpness. 

“Do you feel any pain, Jack?” Mrs. 
Coleman said, bending over him. 

“No, mem; I feel beautiful.” And then 
he wandered a little, talking of his mother, 
of Carlo, of Patty, of the beautiful red 
flowers. The nurse brought a scarlet gera- 
nium and put it on the bed, and the eyes, 
already dim, brightened up a little as his 
thin little hand clutched it. 

Mrs. Coleman, kneeling by his bed, re- 
peated the simple prayers she had taught 
him on Sunday nights. The familiar words 
quieted the child. “For Jesus Christ’s 
sake, amen,” he said after her, and then for 
a few minutes he lay quite still, to jump up 
again with such a light on his face as those 
two women watching him will never forget. 

“There He is! I see Him! and He’s a- 
calling of me again! I be a-coming, Master!” 

The light was still in his black eyes, the 
smile about his lips, as the nurse laid him 
gently down. The light still lingered on 
his face, but its life was gone. Little Jack 
would never know hunger or cold or weari- 
ness any more. He had gone home to the 
Master he tried in his simple little fashion to 
follow, to the Good Shepherd, who gathers 
such little lost lambs into His tender bosom. 

* * * * 


* * 


All her life Mrs. Coleman will be thankful 





| that she was at the hospital that day little 
| Jack was brought in, and that so she had 
recognised her little scholar’s sharp white 
face. 
| She will never forget him. Often when 
| tired and disheartened with her work in 
| Marigold Lane, she had been tempted to 
| think it was no use trying to do anything 
‘there, that the people were quite hopeless, 
but little Jack’s simple faith in, and love for, 
| the Master she had been the first to tell him 
| about, have taught her differently. Think- 
| ing of him she is ready now to spend time 
'and strength and substance amongst those 
| poor little neglected ones of our London 
| streets, happy if only she can bring one to 
| love his Saviour as Jack did. 

As to Saunders the waggoner, Patty was 
his one child and his darling. Busy with 
| his loading that foggy evening, he had 
| not missed her as she trotted away from his 
|side. The little one had spied a toy-shop 
| window as her father carried her in from 
tea and she wanted to inspect it more closely. 
| She would have time to be there and back, 
| she thought, in her child’s mind, before her 
“Daddy ” was ready for her ; but the streets 
that seemed so easy to find her way about, 
looked at from the safe shelter of her father’s 
arms, were very puzzling when she was on 
her own little feet. Her father had missed 
her, and had had time to be pretty well 
frightened, when he heard of the accident 
and rushed out to meet a policeman carrying 
in the child, frightened and sobbing and 
crying loudly for her “ Daddy,” but without 
a scratch. When Saunders heard how a little 
chap had saved her, and had been knocked 
over himself and taken to the hospital, he 
felt as if he would have done anything to 
show his gratitude: but when, after Jack’s 
death, Mrs. Coleman came down to the 
market and found him out and gave him the 
boy’s last message and told how he had died, 
then the big rough man broke down alto- 
gether. 

He was not one who could say much, but 
the ragged boys about Covent Garden find 
that they have a better chance of a job from 
Saunders than from any one else, and that 
too without cuffs or harsh words. Joe feels 
that by every little kindness he does to them, 
he is in some sort making up for that blow 
and hasty word to poor little Jack. 

“A poor little wizened chap like him,” he 
said to his wife that night, “I seed him 
about a many a day. They say he was 
pretty nigh starved, and to think he should 
have come by his death a-saving our Patty ! 
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I’m thinking, wife, it would be best for you 
and me to try to know that Master the little 
chap spoke of.” 

And they did. The little ragged half- 
starved street boy had not lived his short 
life or died his death in vain. Mrs. Cole- 
man in Marigold Lane, amongst Jack’s old 


{ 
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comrades, Joe Saunders with Ruth his wife, 
and little Patty, are all struggling each, in 
their several ways, to follow in the steps of 
their Master; so that when He calls them 
they may be found ready and waiting, and 
be able to answer joyfully as the little street 
boy did, “I’m a-coming, Master.” 

E. BINDON. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “God who made the daisy.” 
Lesson: Matthew vi. 27—34. 
Text: “ The lilies of the field.” 


LL His life, Jesus was taking people by 
the hand to lead them to a loveable, 
trustworthy God. They all marvelled at 
His intense emotion, which found delight in 
mockery, suffering, and death if it was for 
God’s sake. He was ever trying to explain 
to people how this was ; why He so joyed in 
God and was happy in Him ; for He wanted 
them to be the same as He was and had 
been all His life, from very earliest child- 
hood up. 


One day He took some troubled friends of | 
His, whose sad, sunk eyes so grieved Him, | 


by the hand, leading them away, to hear 
some beautiful old ministers of His. They 
were great favourites. He Himself often 
went to them alone. 


with robes and titles: rabbis and doctors of 
the law as they were called, to be seen in 
the synagogue and market-place of every 
town and village all over the land, but these 
were no favourites of Jesus. They thought 
- themselves very great and grand, and held 
all common-named, common-dressed people 


There were plenty of | 
“proper ” ministers, as men think of ministers, | 


|in contempt, but He thought very little of 


| them. And as for Himself, they held Him in 
| something more bitter than contempt : they 
| hated Him and all His ways. And the 
| teachers Jesus took these troubled friends to 
| hear, those robed and titled talkers in the 
| churches did not so much as know them. It 

was the teachers made by authorities at 
| Jerusalem they knew. 

One day, without their knowing it, Jesus led 
| these poor friends of His away to hear these 
| teachers of His, as I am going to ask you to let 
| Him lead you children ; for all the learning 
| anybody needs to understand them, and find 
| joy come to their hearts by listening to 
|them, is just that they be very still and 
extremely simple and willing to hear what 
they have to say. They are good to look 
at, are full of life, all merry and well, live 
in the airy meadows, and have birds and 
trees for their neighbours. They are the 
flowers that grow in the grass. 

John the Baptist lived where they lived, 
jand had birds and trees for neighbours 
| too, but Jesus never led troubled people to 
| hear him, and I am quite sure that He would 
| have had great scruples about taking litéle 
| folks to his sermons. Indeed, He never 

took people to hear any of their ordinary 
| teachers who were close by in the town. He 
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loved those teachers, of course, for they were | winter-fodder for horses and cows—those 
poor lost men; but He invited everybody in | flowers which nobody thinks about or praises 
all the world to go where the tulip bloomed | so much as little children, who, at the sight 
and the ranunculus was in flower on the | of them, loose their hands from their fathers’, 
green grassy hills, where He Himself passed | and, running into the grass, cry, “Oh, do 
so many hours of love and joy alone with | let us pick some!” Jesus had a child’s 
them and God, from a very little boy till | wondering delight in flowers; and besides, 
the end of life. These lovely, healthy little | to Him they were full of thoughts of heaven 
ministers who preached away without fa-| and the kind God. 

tiguing anybody, despised nobody, and were | Jesus was talking of common flowers, not 





easily pleased. 

When He got His friends all surrounded 
with sweeping breadths of flowers, the sun- 
light of a midsummer day shining upon 
them, He said, “Consider the lilies of the 
field.” Now “lilies” was the well-known 
name with those who heard Him for their 
common meadow flowers, wild flowers as 
we call them. So when Jesus said “Con- 
sider the lilies,” they did not see in their 
minds the little white-belled, sweet-scented 
lily of the valley, nor the tall, stately 
annunciation lily, with its waxen trumpet- 
mouthed bloom of white and gold, which 
looks a little haughty and proud, as if com- 
mon flowers might not speak to it. What 
came into their minds was the pretty 
little yellow and red things that waved and 


danced and laughed in the grass everywhere | 


| the great-grand-lady-kinds which poor people 
| hardly ever saw. Folks were already apt 
enough, all too apt, indeed, to think of God 
as looking after top things. What they did 
not think at all about was of God in little 
everyday things, and sweet and humble daily 
ways. He'put the whole strength of His 
preaching into that. 

He ‘wanted a simpler, kindlier God to come 
into their heads, and that He might come 
into them and oftener than He did, He 
opened their eyes and their ears to the 
gentle beauty which stood up by every 
wayside, in every field, on every hill, by 
their houses, away in the farthest desert, 
even in the fuel, which they carried nightly 
to their ovens to bake their families’ barley 
cake and boil their pot of soup. And because 
the haughty, delicately- grown magnolia, 





around them, thick and merry-looking as a | gathered in palace-grounds by high ladies’ 
school of children turned out in their best | hands, could not have done that, He did not 
to play ; and they turned their heads to look | speak of it. His best ministers for the com- 








at them. 

It is quite true that the pure, stately an- 
nunciation lily and also the glowing red 
damask rose God makes. But these were 
not the flowers of the common people. What 
Jesus took them out to see and hear were 
those little wild beauties which by their com- 
monness and thickness made the very grass 
the sheep grazed on look crimson and gold ; 
armsful of which the women cut with their 
sickles, with the breast-high growths by the 
roadside ; and carried home to burn in their 
ovens to make them hot on baking days. 
Before those marvellously pretty things, 
Jesus felt that their troubles ought to go 
away. 

We shall best think what Jesus thought 
when He said “lilies,” if we fancy ourselves 
in English meadows with the ox-eyed daisies, 
buttercups of gold, white fairy-feathery 
meadowsweet, and crimson ragged robin, 
and all low-born flowers which come up year 
after year, standing in the high grass, which 
the mowers, sweeping their scythes, cut 
down in millions, spreading to dry in the mid- 
summer sun, to carry away, all quiet and 
dead, to pile with hay in the haystacks for 


| mon people were the flowers that were every- 
| where. 

Those people had never a Bible in all their 
hands that day. In all the land, there was 
not a single one such as we have, of printed 
page and chapter and verse in leather bind- 
ing. Nor did they even dream of one being 
some day made. They heard passages from 
parts of it read out at the synagogue, with 
men’s ideas crammed in which left them in 
terrible darkness, and guided them into the 
ditch, Jesus said, as to the mind and heart 
and ways of God. Jesus said, Follow me to 
the fields; think with me there about the 
flowers ; my peace I give unto you. 

And these little ministers of His, like 
synagogue ministers, wore vestments. The 
rabbis wore vestments after the fashion of 
Judea ; the flowers, after the holier fashion 
of heaven, woven and robed by the hand of 
God : they were in the orders of Paradise. 
Jesus made the fair scene very solemn to 
them. 

For God thought of the clothes of their 
ragged-robins, and meadowsweets, and the 
open-hearted daisies—thought of them in 








the silent sky, before they were. These 
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pretty fleeting things that stood up to the 
grasses beneath the sunny sky, were first 
thoughts in the mind of God. Just as when 
you build a tower of your wooden bricks on 
the table. Before it is built you say to your- 
self, “ What shall I do now? Oh, I know 
what ; I'll build a tower.” The tower is first 
a thought in your mind, and then you make 
it; then it is a tower standing upon a table, 
and people can see it and know what you 
had thought to yourself by what you have 
done on the table. 

“T’m going to draw,” you say; “T’ll draw 
a house, with windows, and a door, and a 
chimney.” And then you take pencil and 


paper and draw it as best you can. So there | 


comes to be a pencil drawing of a house on 
the paper, and it is seen. 

Is there not something wonderful and 
solemn in the fact that honeysuckles, and 
dog-roses, and cowslips come out of the mind 
of God. First God thought them all, then 
He made them, then people see them stand 
up as they walk by the hedgerows and 
among the grass. And they are all there to 
speak to hearts, Jesus says; to tell good 
tidings of the gentle sweetness of the God 
who made them, and to lead people to live 
happily and in hope. 

If you want to be a little pupil of Jesus 
you must believe (1) that what He says 
about flowers is true; (2) that it is worth 
learning ; and (3) you must make up your 
mind that you are going to learn it and know 
it for yourself. 


SECOND EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “Brightly gleam our banners.” 
Lesson : 1 Sam. ii. 18, 19. 
Text: “If God so clothe.” 


It was all because Jesus longed and tried to 
give His own deep joy to His neighbours, 
and loved them as Himself, that He got 
pupils about Him and begged them to try to 
understand flowers. 

We have learnt that what He said was 
really this: “Think about these poor little 
weeds. Put field-flowers into your mind; 
that is the way to right thoughts of God, for 
God clothes the flowers.” 

“Clothes the flowers! God! Is it pos- 
sible?” said His hearers with a half-pained, 
half-pleased wondering smile. The Rabbi 
turned away in disgust, but the poor people 
loved Jesus too well for that, and felt the 
simple earnestness of His words. They had 


lived in a religious land all their lives, 
but nobody had ever told them that God 





clothed flowers / It did not seem true! Could 
Jesus be right? They believed in a God, 
yet had they never thought that about 
Him! But that was just what Jesus said. 

Let us read His words, word by word, and 
see what comes out of them. “I£,God so 
clothe ”—those were His words; and Jesus 
never played with words nor used them 
carelessly, nor made mistakes with them. 
He knew what He said; meant what He 
said ; and what He said was true, all true, 
as nobody else’s words in all the world 
besides are true, or ever will be; for what 
Jesus said of God He knew of His own 
knowledge. 

What He said then was this: “God works 
for the flowers, God works for their clothing. 
| They are dressed by Him.” And He had 
taken people into the fields to see how He 
did it. 

So let us try to put ourselves into the 
place of Jesus, and giving up all our thoughts 
about flowers, try to enter into His, for that 
is the way, the only way, to be a Christian. 

This idea of clothing brings with it an 
idea of sweet motherliness. Let us think 
of it. 

One day Jesus Himself was born. His 
mother had gone to Bethlehem with Joseph, 
and was resting, with Joseph, among the 
straw in a stable there, when the angels of 
God brought Him to her, a little naked 
thing. And what did she do? She wrapped 
Him in swaddling clothes, which she had 
carefully made and packed up in a little 
bundle she had with her. Jesus was going 
to be a very great person; His name was to 
be on every tongue, Himself in every heart 
in all the earth; but His mother had first fo 
clothe Him. 

And all people, however grand they are 
going to be, have to be wrapped up first of 
all in baby clothes. And so have flowers. 
God wraps flowers in them. He is as care- 
ful to. clothe the little limbs of a flower 

as a@ mother is to clothe the small body of 

| her baby. From the very first all the baby 
marigolds and cowslips, and even the very 
little forget-me-nots, God clothes just as 
| motherhood in Mary clothed the little figure 
lying among the hay in Bethlehem’s stable. 
So when you see a little bud—a baby flower 
—just peeping out “a weeny little bit,” re- 
member this: it is yet in its swaddling 
clothes. 

Then, when babies grow bigger, they out- 
grow baby clothes, and have to have little 
coats and frocks put on them, and collars 








and ruffles and caps, to run about in the sun 
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and laugh. “They toil not, neither do they 
spin,” to make them. It is their mothers 
who do all that, while their fathers till the 
fields to get the money to buy the stuff off 
the weavers. Just so is it with all the 
open flowers in the grass there. Grown too 
big for baby clothes, they are dressed as we 
see them, glowing and dancing gleefully by 
the hedge banks and all over the fields, like 
children at a holiday in the country ; and 
God clothed them. 

Many of the people Jesus took to His 
little ministers had been to church all their 
lives, but not one of them had ever heard 
that flowers wore dresses, and that God Him- 
self made them. But Jesus knew it ; it was 
tenderly and sweetly realto Him. His own 
walks in the lanes and the fields made 
heaven around Him, where God was beauti- 
fully busy, and homely. Green leaves, 
grass, glowing flowers—all wore draperies 
made in His Father’s house. 

It is many years since Jesus said all this 
wonderful truth, but as you will find when 
you are older, we are to-day as startled by it, 
and as afraid and slow to believe it as 
were those people He first said it to. 
Jesus, who was the first in all the world to 
embrace the God of flowers, I fear was also 
almost the last to doit. How much more 
Christ-like we should be by the end of this 
year if through it all, from the January 
snowdrop to the last Christmas rose of 
December, we lived to see God ;—in all 
that comes between: the yellow primroses, 
white daisies, golden buttercups, pale blue- 
bells, and all the hundred shapes, colours, 
and designs with which He clothes the in- 
habitants of the gardens, the fields, the woods 
of the land ; and to think honestly of all their 
frocks and jackets and collars and ruffles 
and caps as God’s suits for them. 

But there is still more force and meaning 
in the words of Jesus, “God so clothes,” 
when we think of the kind of people He 
first said them to. Clothing was a very 
personal affair with women then; far more 
than it is nowadays, with us atleast. It did 
not mean putting on the clothes which others 
had made ; it meant making them. Stitches 
were then put in by busy mothers’ fingers. 
The mother laid her hands “to the spindle, 
and her hands held the distaff.” She spun 
the fine linen. Her skill and taste and in- 
dustry were seen in all her own, her 
husband’s, and her children’s clothes. She 


toiled too that her frocks and coats might 
last and go down from child to child. 
Mothers of families have not time to make 











‘rubbish. What must such clothes-making 


mothers have felt if their little coats to-day 
were, and to-morrow were cast into the 
oven ! 

That word “clothe” banished from His 
hearer’s mind the idea of an idle God. These 
poor troubled people, themselves so indus- 
trious, were thinking of God as an idle God, 
taking His rest which He began in the be- 
ginning and continued still. Everybody 
who had stood up to speak to them sihce 
Moses’s day had told them so. But Jesus’s 
God was not resting. He was busy, ever 
working, a day labourer, everywhere for 
everything and everybody. The kindly, busy 
Jesus Himself was His express image—not 
grand Herod lounging on his palace couches. 
A working God, that was a wonderful 
change ! 

But a busy God might be too busy to be 
mindful of little affairs and humble folks! 
Too busy! Why, it was He who put the 
rosy warmth over the ranunculus and pinked 
the tips of the tulip, and gave the finishing 
frills and ruffles to their pretty dress. These 
people whom He set gazing at wild flowers 
were troubled about their children’s clothes, 
each little child’s coat meaning thought. 
How large? what colour? how thick? 
whether of silk, or of linen, or of wool ? 
plain or braided or embroidered ? But what 
was all this to the care with which God 
clothed the grass of the field! Your own 
blue sailor’s suit with white collarette and 
buttons of brass, and little cream-white 
cashmere frock with silk-broidered flowers 
and ruffle of lace, do not mean somebody’s 
thought one bit more truly than do the scar- 
let, black-jewel-crowned raiments of the wild 
poppy or the radiant azure frills of the corn- 
flower standing in the green and gold wheat 
field. “You toiling women, you work,” says 
Jesus, “and my Father works; and these 
are His works.” 

All that is meant by that way Jesus had 
of thinking of God, we must at least begin to 
understand, if we are ever to have His joy 
fulfilled in us. When we do, all the world 
will seem sweetly alive, and everywhere will 
be a quiet bit of heaven. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Every morning the red sun.” 
Lesson: Mark xii. 41—44. 
Text: “The good treasure of the heart.” 


We have not quite done with the wild 
flowers yet. Jesus has something more to 
tell that won’t fatigue you, I know. The 
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fact is I don’t want you, when vou speak of 
God clothing the field flowers, to speak it 
under your breath, as if you were ashamed 
of the idea, as many people are. I want you 
boldly to think of it, and just as naturally 
and as easily as you think of a child a 
mother has dressed, or of an ermined judge 
a sovereign has dressed, or, as Jesus puts it, 
as you would think of a sovereign himself 
all specially got up for a king’s gala day, 
whom his admiring courtiers have dressed 


“in all his glory!” For it is érue in all its | 


meaning: God dresses the flowers. 


They are not dressed as children, nor as | 


judges or kings. They are dressed as His 
rabbis, teachers, ministers to instruct the 
world. The rabbis who were sent out to 
the Jews from Jerusalem wore robes to give 
them a hearing and authority with ‘the 
crowd. So these little ministers, sent ou# by 
heaven unto the whole world, wear robes 
which entitle them to a hearing and au- 
thority too. ; : 

And these little robed ministers are more 
beautiful than the rabbis, who were hung 
with ugly black; they have greater beauty, 
Jesus says, than even great kings. “ Solo- 
mon, in all his glory,” He said it with all his 
soul in it, “was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Those people must have found it very hard 
to take that saying in. I am quite sure they 
could not just at once feel at all about 
it as Jesus felt. Solomon’s robes for the 
palace, his robes for the streets, his robes for 
the temple, his robes for the public festivals 
—not any of them, or all together, equal 
to what was their field cowslip! They might 
be lowly, and humble, and willing to hear 
it and try to see it, but, try as they would, 
they could not see that. Nor do you, nor 
do I. But Jesus did, and we are not His 
disciples true till we try to do it too. The 
heart of Jesus just brimmed over with the 
thought of it. It is a lesson for a life. 

So let us try at least to understand what 
He said. ‘Solomon was not arrayed.” Not 
arrayed! ‘This is no fine clothing competi- 
tion Jesus is speaking about. He was no 
lover of display, and wore very plain clothes 
Himself. It could matter nothing to Him 
which won for finery, flowers or kings :—He 
would not have been judge between them. 
“Solomon was arrayed,” people said. What 
Jesus said was that he was not arrayed, at 
least like one of these. 

Now look at and think about that word 
“arrayed.” Jesus only once used it. What 
did He mean by it? Let us begin at the 
beginning of it. 
XVII—10 


A ray is a line struck out , 





from a centre. A spoke of a cart-wheel is a 
ray off the hub. It supports the outside of 
| the wheel. It is rays from a candle which 
| Shoot out to fill a room with candlelight. 
| It is rays of the sun which blaze forth 
from the sun, and fill the sky with sun- 
light. Radiant beauty is beauty flaming off 
from a heart of beauty. Beautiful where it 
is seen, it is beautiful also right away to its 
core. It is not puton. You may see “how 
it grows.” 

Now Jesus did not use the word “ar- 
| rayed ” without meaning it. The fact is, all 
His religion was in it. It was that word, 
and no other, which could speak it. Solo- 
mon’s robes were put on, were mere tricks of 
his tailors, and could have been put on any- 
body else. They were no part of him. He 
just happened to be inside them; that was 
all. But the white and crimson of wild 
tulips and the burnished gold of field ane- 
mones radiated out of their deepest hearts. 
It was their own nature glowing out to our 
sight, like light from candles and suns. 

To Jesus there was no glory in a thing 
unless that glory radiated from the very 
heart of it. Like tombs which were ex- 
tremely white outside and within black with 
rottenness, men must be judged by their 
hearts, no matter what robes they wore, 
kings, or rabbis, or high-priests. Mere out- 
ward show He bemoaned and pitied ; it was 
very humbling to Him, and made Him very 
unhappy. 

A minister remembers a plainly dressed 
little boy one year coming to his flower ser- 
vice who brought with him the tall spike of 
a foxglove. It was his only flower, and 
grown in his own little garden. It looked 
very wonderful and beautiful to him when it 
grew by itself. But when he had got with it 
to the church, he was a little pained as he 
saw in other children’s hands baskets brim- 
ming with rare roses—La France, Duchess 
of Devoniensis, and Rosa Damascena—all in 
fresh and exquisite grace. And he half wished 
that he had not brought this single spike with 
its plain open bells. It was not vexation he 
felt, nor humiliated pride, but pain. Would 
the sick care for it ? As it grew in his garden, 
he had thought they would, because he had 
cared so much for it. But now his heart 
misgave him. 

When the sermon was done all the little 
flower-bearers came up the aisles of the church 
to give their gifts to the minister to be sent 
to the sick poor. It was with a half-born 
tear that the little foxglove boy followed his 
mother’s lead and went with the rest. “It 
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thought in herself. 


would be such a disappointment to him,’ she | on His feet away, she. had the glory of the 


| flower. The man at, prayers in the temple 


Yet she was almost of his way of! feeling | who said the fashionable thing was a Solo- 


when she saw all the rare béauty of flowers | 


that other children had. Both the and her | 


boy were poor. 

Arrived at the table, the rministor had a 
divine sense of the little man’s pain, and 
instantly understanding its cause, specially 
spoke to him, and to his mother too. Taking 
the foxglove from the timid hand that held 
it, the minister said: ‘ May I have this till 
the evening service to be here ?” placing it 
tenderly in a mass of greenery at the front 
of the pulpit, where it stood up as if grow- 
ing on a hillside. ‘T'll see that it goes to 
some sick person to-morrow,” he continued, 
“but. you must let me have this beautiful 
flower for a little while.” And he really did 
want it, for the flower moved him and in- 
spired his evening sermon. And the boy 
began to smile and to feel glad again, and 
went away back with a heart a little more 
like what it had been when cutting the fox- 
glove in his garden and thinking of the joy 
it would after all be to the sick. And that 
boy’s flower was beautiful to that minister, 
for he had taken in at a glance the little 
giver’s heart. The boy had made it so. He 
was just what God likes: a genuine soul. 
What he gave and what he did were beautiful. 
He was arrayed. His foxglove was a real and 
lovely part of his soul, and Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like him. 

God, dear children, works upon the nature 
of things; gets at the heart of them, and 
makes them beautiful from within. What 
came out of an honest heart, that, only that 


was beautiful to God’s Son. But what did come | 


from it, though nobody else thought about it, 
to Him it was glorious. A little baby, reach- 
ing out its arms to come to Him, was very 
fair. Those little arms were radiant with its 
tiny heart. The shouts of the Galilee boys 
at the sight of Him coming to the festival 
at Jerusalem, and pressing to get near Him 
to smile and be sec on, were rays of hearts. 
Those men and women who, with chil- 
dren’s open honest ways, brought their 
wants to Him, He joyed in and praised them 
all. But hollowness and sham, however fine 
and grand its words and clothes to. others, 
that was distressing to Jesus. Tliat rich 
pharisee who invited Him to his house to 
dinner had Solomon’s glory; the woman who 
came to Him there ah fell at His feet, and 
cried her heart out, and then, as if she was 
sorry to have so forgutten herself, took the 
tresses of her long hair and wiped the wet 








mon’s-glory man; but the poor publican whose 
heart was low, and whose eyes therefore fell 
to the ground as he cried for God’s merey— 
he could not help it—his was the heart ra- 
diance of a flower. And that merchant who 
gave into the treasury of his abundance, his 
was a Solomon’s glory; but the widow who 
out of her grateful heart put in her two 


mites, all that she had, hers was the glory... 


which heaven puts into its flowers. 

The tribute of Peter, that loving, blunder- 
ing soul, “Thouart thesonof God;” Zachzeus’s 
disregardful zeal climbing the tree ; the cen- 
turion’s “I am not worthy that thou shouldst 
come under my roof ;” these all touched His 
heart and moved Him to joy as God’s radiant 
flowers did. They all were honestly beauti- 
ful, as field flowers are beautiful ; the deepest 
things within them arrayed them, and they 
did not know it. Even the dog licking 
Lazarus’s sores was heavenlier and more God- 
like than the rich Dives dressed in his royal 
purple robes and costly under-linen. To 
Jesus that man was not “ arrayed.” 

Whenever Jesus uses a word, think about 
it ; it means so much. And this is what this 
word says: it says that God makes nothing 
that is good on the outside only. It says 
too that Jesus admires nothing that is only 
on the outside. “My son, give me thine 
heart,” that is the prayer of God. He can- 
not be content with outside appearances, not 
even in a field flower, “ which to-day is and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven.” That brief 
life must be through and through, thorough 
and genuine. Only what grows out from 
the very core of things does He value at all. 
All else is hypocrisy, and hollow sham. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Blest Saviour, let me be a child.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 36—38. 
Text: ‘* He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much.” 

When the people went home that day 
that Jesus had told them that flowers 
were God’s ministers, they had with them 
quite a new idea of God. They had lived 
all their lives and had paid no heed to 
flowers or to their maker. They might have 
thought of the maker of the heavens and 
the dweller in the Jerusalem temple. But 
they had never before even heard of His 
connection with flowers or of the delicious 
cheerfulness flowers could give. They had 
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only thought of them as part of fodder of | and warm, though faint and crying for want 
cattle and fuel of fires. | of food. Jesus knew what was in mothers’ 
They were totally ignorant of that living, | hearts when He spoke the comfort of God 
fresh God of the fields, working there and | to them, when He took them to the fields 
making tulips. They. knew only the conven- | and said, “How much more shall He clothe 
tional God the priests and rabbis told | you.” He meant them, all of them, which 
them of, with His every Sunday dull syna- | meant their children too. 
gogue service, and now and then costly}! What God’s clothing for us is to be we 
temple sacrifice. But they had all heard | cannot tell; but it won’t be of purple and 
Jesus now, and He had said, “If God so | scarlet and gold like the field-flowers’ cloth- 
clothe the grass of the field which to-day is | ing. It will be much more precious and beau- 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how | tiful than that. But the God who makes 
much more shall he clothe you.” frail trifles so beautiful will not, can not leave 
In these three short words, “How much | serious, lasting things such as we are, with- 
moré,” was the pith of the whole matter. If | out finishing and perfecting all the beauty 





. God> does clothe, everything depended on | which is in His mind for us to be. For the 


that';. if He does clothe, loves to clothe | point of it all is that these fair flowers that 
flowets, field flowers, the commonest of them | He is speaking of, they are such trifles. 


all, so well, so beautifully, it is clear as| The field flower lasted no time ; it opened 
“the day that He must have some care for|out to the sun to-day, to-morrow it is 
“men and women and children. “Some crumpled up in a woman’s hand, thrust into 


care,” we say— much” Jesus says. | a hole with bricks round it, and goes up in 
I said for “ children,” as well as men and | blaze and smoke to make a cake for an even- 
women, though I confess I don’t know that | ing meal, and in the morning will be swept 
any children were there when Jesus spoke | up, a little pile of ashes, and thrown into the 
that word ; yet I feel they were. But any- | dust-heap. 
how, children are always, must always be| It was the commonness of the thing—so 
included in the promises of God ; for it would | common that every handful of fuel was 
be no good to comfort at least fathers and | full of them, that carried all the heart of 
mothers and leave their children out. How | Jesus in it. He wanted them to turn their 
could they be happy to be clothed if their | minds to a God doing good and beautiful 
children were found naked ? work in common trifles. Great things Jesus 
I have read the story of a woman who | never taught about. Faithful in thoughts 
took off almost all her clothes to wrap up | about little things, all else would follow. 
and make warm her little child. She was | It was little things which were the great 
on a mountain road, bare and cold, and | ones, as He counted great. Processions of 
swept with bitter winter winds, when a snow- | solemn rabbis and'priests and gorgeous kings 
storm fell. It fell over the hills and the | were nothing and less than nothing to Him. 
road so heavily and blindingly that the| Yet it is not sights of these little field 
woman was stopped in her journey. She | preachers of Jesus that men are always 
could not see her way; so she sheltered | striving after to see, and which our empty- 
under a rock to wait till the snow had ceased. | headed worldly vanity calls great sights. 
But the snow continued, and then the night | “Consider those little white and yellow 
fell, still colder than the day ; and the frosty | and red things,” He said. And that word 
winds chilled her to the bone, and she /| “consider” means more than look at; it 
thought it must chill her little baby. Come | means look at, think about, gaze at. Do 
what would, baby must be kept warm. But | it sincerely, kindly, cheerfully, with an open 
the arms she clasped about it were cold— | heart to the impressions they give about 
her very breasts were cold ; and thinking | their maker, God. 
nothing of herself, she took off her jacket | Jesus never told men to “consider” those 
and rolled haby in that; and then, fearing | fair skies with the shining stars in them, 
it must still be cold, she took off her dress | which the Creator spread for a covering 
and wrapped it deep in that. under which we go to sleep, as David did. 
When the night was gone and a day too | “ How much less am I than the heavens!” — 
had gone, a passing traveller found her dead | cried David, sad at heart at the fact. “What 
in the snow, her bare frozen arms about her | is man that thou art mindful of him?” “Con- 
child, holding it firm in its thick covering of | sider,” said Jesus, “the small pretty flowers, 
clothes. The drab bundle was opened, and | the wild ones, those common ones, which you 
the traveller gazed on a sleeping babe, snug | pass in the paths between the wheat fields, 
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gather into heaps and burn. 


which you weed out of your vineyards and ' looking at in a flower, which Jesus looked at 
Man cannot | till God became the name all bright with 


think himself less than these: one day flowers, | wisdom and mother-like care. 


the next day smoke.” Jesus did not want 


The people of that old and favoured 


to cast us down and dishearten us, but to | country had heard many things, but nobody 
lift us up and make us contented and happy | had ever told them to think how the flowers 


and brave in God, and eternally so. 


sider, then, those pretty weeds, He said, | done. 


Con- | grew ; and I fear that even now it is not 


Anyway those people strove more to 


where millions of them were blowing on all | see Solomon’s successor and Aaron’s on their 


the plain and hill around. 

And He added, See “how they grow.” 
You call it “ grow,” I call it “clothe.” But 
see “how they grow.” So let us see where 


God’s flower-clothing work bégins. God. 


clothes them in beautiful colours. See how 
He makes them; consider the root; the 
root is His dye-shop. There the carnations 
and the scarlets, the golds, pale and deep, 
and the royal purples, the cream and snow 
whites, you see so gay in the airy sunshine, 
are all made. When Jesus thought of a 
flower He saw all its colours coming up out 
of the dark and wet ground: He knew all 
about it. He did not see their beauty alone. 
And if you would be glad as He was about 
God, you too would see how they grow. 

Still further, to do that you must have 
your eyes on the slender stalk, up which the 
flower comes to spread itself in such graceful 
elegance in the sunshine. Its delicate silks, 
its gauzes, its damask velvets, its lacy, 
airy textures, its braids and broideries, all 
are wrought there ; it is God’s weaving-shop, 
where, with barred doors that no man can 
open, without effort and with delight, He 
makes the pretty fabrics, which are cut and 
fitted into the tiny shapely tunics and sweet 
little frills He at length puts about the 
flowers’ bodies and throats to wear for that 
short life of theirs. God is not only a lover 
of beautiful things, but He knows how to 
make them. See how they grow! 

“Consider” too the bud, that diamond 
wardrobe of God, where all the flowers’ 
clothes are packed up, with no waste of room, 
all so tight, yet out of which they come at 
dressing time without a crease, all perfect 
and smooth. 

Last of all comes the open-hearted flower 
“in all its glory.” God saves that to the end. 
That is always God’s way, dark roots, hidden 
mysterious workings in stems, packed-up 
wardrobes of things all ready for use, and at 
last the radiant glory for which all the rest 
was begun, continued, and ended. 

So there is much that is going on worth 


| 











thrones, pressing through the crowd to see 
them go by in all their tailory, with clang of 
trumpets and clash of cymbals, and chargers 
tossing their heads, with mounted soldiers 
on them, with breast-plates and banners. 
And Jesus was grieved. 

And are you going to do what Jesus said ? 
I want you to begin to do so with the first 
flowers of the year, and with the last. Do it 
when you see the gentle snowdrop and brave 
crocus of the garden in the cold ; when you 
are out with the cowslips and the primroses 
in the fields and woods in the spring. Let 
your summer country walks be solemnly 
joyous. Let the smell of the vase of flowers 
on your bedroom table, as you lift it to your 
nostrils, speak to you—‘ God so clothed the 
grass of the field.” 

Let the teaching of Jesus on the beauty 
and goodness all round about you findits way 
into your heart while you are yet a child. 
You will feel rather silly to do it if you wait 
to begin till you are a man ora woman. The 
simple faith of Jesus in the flowers of God 
will seem foolishness to you then. You will 
think more of priestly vestments and altar 
clothes than of the marvellous clothes God 
puts on buttercups and bluebells, and that 
will seem foolish to God. His flowers’ dresses 
are better than any priest’s, and lead souls 
nearer to the truth which Jesus loved and 
lived and taught. 

When you are a man or woman grown 
you cannot begin to be a field-flower pupil 
of Jesus without becoming a simple child in 
heart again. Babes and sucklings can begin, 
but not the wise, until they are willing to be 
as foolish as the world counts the religion of 
a child. 

You ought to begin as a child, because for 
every year that goes before you do it some- 
thing will be missed. It will take you a long 
life to understand all the meaning the flowers 
of God have for you, and all the bliss of soul 
and habits of peace they can impart to you. 
But from their very first lesson there is 
endless happiness in them. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
TWO RESIGNATIONS. 


ITHIN the last month the Rev. Edward White 
and Dr. Samuel Cox have resigned their pasto- | 
rates after along term of distinguished service. Mr. | 
White has spent thirty-seven years at Hawley Road, | 
and that was by no means his first charge; while | 
Dr. Cox has spent more than twenty-five at Notting- 
ham. Though the two men stand poles asunder | 
in many ways, to some extent the experience of 
each has been strangely similar. It was the fate 
of each to differ on a single great problem from the 
majority of those with whom they were associated. 
They had to suffer for their convictions, were dis- 
trusted, denounced, excluded from fellowship and 
sympathy. They had the courage to stand alone, 
and studied the authorities to which both they and 
their opponents appealed with an energy, care, and 
completeness that have rarely been equalled and 
never surpassed ; in this way they compelled their 
enemies to become their scholars, to learn from them 
if they would not think with them. And so, though 
many still reject the principle laid down in ‘‘ Salvator 
Mundi”’ on the one side and the doctrines of ‘‘ Life in | 
Christ ’’ on the other, the old hostility and prejudice 
have well-nigh died out, and the men who were for 
years proscribed and persecuted are to-day recog- 
nised and honoured as among the noblest ornaments 
of the Churches to which they belong. Patience and 
work together conquer the world ; and narrowness 
and unbrotherliness (in the name of Christ) prove 
themselves to be no part of that word which endures 
for ever. | 


MR. BERRY’S DECISION. 


Mr. Berry has decided to stay in England, and 
has shown himself wise in his decision, for though 
Brooklyn Church is not the very centre of the 
religious world, as Mr. Berry evidently considers it 
to be, yet the higher his estimate of the influence 
and power conferred by the position offered to him, 
the greater must be his strength of mind in declining 
to accept it. He has done well to remain, and there | 
is work to be done in England as well as in America | 
—the authority of Christ over individual life to be | 
asserted, the principles of human brotherhood to be | 
maintained, the laws of Christianity to be set forth | 
as they relate to our national and social life, old | 
truths to be stated in new forms and under new 
aspects, the eternal to be distinguished from the | 
transient, the human from the divine. If they need 
teaching of this kind on the other side of the | 
Atlantic, is our need less on this? Mr. Berry is 
young and strong, he has life before him here, and | 
the honour which has been conferred upon him will | 





be regarded as an additional credential of power. | 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


MR. SPURGEON AND THE BAPTIST UNION. 


The controversy between Mr. Spurgeon and the 
Baptist Union has not made very much progress 
during the last two or threé weeks. A deputation 


| to confer with him has been appointed by the Council 


of the Union, but the interview was postponed at 
Mr. Spurgeon’s request till his return from Mentone 
—wisely, if it is his intention to meet them in a spirit 
of conciliation ; unwisely, if he means to maintain the 
attitude he assumed at the outset, for bitterness 
grows with delay, and new occasions of hostility are 
too sure to arige. It would certainly have been 
something gained if the negotiations could have 
been carried on in a place where Mr. Spurgeon would 
have been beyond the reach of influences which are 
certain to be brought to bear on him here. Within 
the circle of his relations, admirers, and followers, 
every one seems to be trying to show how unwise 
and perverse it is possible to be. The Rev. James 
Spurgeon, at the meeting of the Council, first mis- 
understood and then refused to hear any explanation 
from one of his brother’s oldest and best friends. 
Sunday-school teachers have be2n driven from their 
posts at the Tabernacle because, while believing in 
the Divinity of Christ and in His Atonement for the 
sins of men, they reject the doctrine of eternal 
torment, which the co-pastor, as positively as if he 
had the authority of a Council of Rome, declares to 
be one of the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
Such conduct is utterly unlike their Master’s. 


METHODISM AND ITS MINISTERS. 
In very many country districts, for some years 


| past, Methodism has been falling off in prosperity 


and power. Of the fact there can unfortunately be 
no doubt, but the widest difference of opinion pre- 
vails as to the cause. The Rev. Thomas Champ- 
ness, one of the most loyal and devoted Methodists 
in the land, says plainly that the decline is due to 
incapacity or indifference on the part of the ministers, 
and not to any lack of zeal in the congregations. 
Men do not love their work, are not engrossed in it, 
are not throwing the whole strength of mind ard 
body and soul into it; some are too old, others too 
lazy. The Superintendents no doubt are expected 
to look after their subordinates ; but who is to look 
after the Superintendents, and to insure that they 
shall do their part? Very few men could have 
brought such a charge with any chance of getting 
a fair hearing, but Mr. Champness is a man who 
must be listened to. He is the last person in the 
world who can be suspected of want of charity, and 
he has special knowledge of weak struggling cir- 
cuits throughout the country. His appeal will not 
be disregarded, and already other leaders among 
the Wesleyans are sustaining him with their influ- 
ence and authority. The fact is that it is time tc 
recognise that the people have rights of their own 
as well as the preachers. And when it is clear that 
a man is not doing his best, is systematically shirk- 
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ing his duty, and makes everything secondary to 
his own ease and comfort, he must be shelved and not 
appointed to another charge. Personal efficiency 
must be taken into account. The Church will not 
demand genius, but it has a right to ask for zeal. 


THE REVIVAL OF BARBARISM. 

And so we are not very far removed from the 
savage after all. The old brute instincts have sur- 
vived in spite of science and civilisation. The veneer 

* is thin and rubs off at a touch. We have been 
worshipping the body for some years, making it a 
lord instead of a servant, and now we see the results 
—a new sanctuary established in the prize-ring, 
new saints adored in the pugilists. These are the 
men whom we delight to honour. We crowd to 
welcome them at the railway station, we block a 
thoroughfare on the chance of seeing them hob- 
nobbing together. The law, it is true, still frowns 
upon them, but society is above the law, and the 
world being wide, it is easy to arrange for the heroes 
to knock one another about without incurring any 
risk of finding themselves in gaol as the consequence 
of their encounter. It is difficult to understand 
what attractions a prize-fight can have for any but 
the most degraded specimens of humanity. As 
described by certain of their own poets, the spectacle 
is one of sheer and sickening brutality. If it is 
courage we want to see, a dozen of the London fire- 
brigade will show us as much on any night in the 
week ; if we wish to see patience and self-restraint, 
let us look at the policeman facing a howling mob 
hour after hour without losing his temper or his 
sense. Our powers of admiration are not so strong 
that we can afford to waste them upon such ruffians 
as these. Yet, alas, the future head of our church 
is to be found on the other side. 


THE QUEEN AND THE POPE. 

Surely too much fuss has been made about the 
special mission to the Pope. It is a mere return of 
congratulations between Sovereign and Pontiff: one 
has been fifty years on the throne, the other fifty 
years in the priesthood. And if the Queen chooses 
to send a Roman Catholic nobleman as envoy to 
take charge of her present and to express her good 
wishes, why should anybody invite us to set up such 
a cackle and clatter? The Guardian, one of the best 
and most sensible of the religious newspapers, and 
the least likely to have Romish sympathies or pro- 
clivities, wisely rejoices over this new sign of the 
decay of theological bitterness, and tells us that we 
ought to consider Englishmen “better Christians 
and no worse Protestants for their readiness to re- 
cognise the importance of the Pope’s position as the 
head of the great Latin communion, and the personal 
virtues of the Pontifical Throne.’’ Because we go 
so far, we are not bound to go farther and to recog- 
nise the Pope’s claim to temporal power by appoint- 
ing a permanent representative at the Vatican. To 
do this would be an insult to Italy, and we should 
not be likely to get any good from it ourselves. We 
believe in the courtesy of Christ, and the Catholicity 
of all worthy faith. 





TRUSTEES AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITY. 


The failure of the Cardiff Bank and the reve- 
lations that haye occurred during the inquiry by the 
Government Commissioner ought to teach very many 
people a lesson as necessary as it is wholesome,— 
that if they accept responsibility of any kind, they 
are bound to discharge the duties which the post 
implies. Because the trustees of this Bank chose to 
shirk their work, they directly encouraged fraud ; 
and in the long run, fraud was sure to follow, bring- 
ing ruin and misery to very many people who had 
no power to protect themselves, but put their trust 
in those whose name, character, and position might 
reasonably have been supposed to be a security in 
themselves. How far the trustees themselves will 
suffer for their culpable negligence is at present un- 
certain, but heavily as the blow would fall upon 
some of them, we should rejoice to see every one of 
their number held personally liable for the money 
that has been embezzled through their indolence and 
incapacity. And this is only one case out of many, 
for on boards and syndicates without number men 
are appointed to the directorate, not with the idea of 
their giving any time and trouble to the manage- 
ment of the enterprise, but merely that they may 
serve to attract others to invest their capital. The 
moral responsibility here is at least as great as in 
the other case, if things go wrong. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


Men in general care so much more about tariffs 
and taxes than about truth, and think national 
righteousness so much less vital than national wealth, 
that one ought not to feel any surprise at the fact 
that while President Cleveland’s Message to Con- 
gress has been debated and discussed everywhere, 
his address to the Christian Conference at Washing- 
ton should have attracted very little attention. And 
yet his were the wisest and weightiest words that 
have fallen of late from the lips of any ruler of men, 
and showed that he had learned in what the true 
foundations of national greatness must be laid, and 
that in our days no nation can be great, strong, and 
wise, that dces not accept and apply the laws of 
Christ in its public life and policy. Those who rule, 
he reminded them, must rule not in their own interest 
but in the interest of the people. That is a lesson 
which rulers everywhere need to learn again and 
again till it becomes a part of their very nature. 
But in nations where the principles of democracy 
prevail as they do among ourselves and in the United 
States, it is mo less necessary to remind the world 
that ‘‘the success of government by the people 
depends on the morality, justice, and honesty of the 
people themselves.”” The vices of a despot are dan- 
gerous, but the vices of a democracy are infinitely 
more terrible ; for even under an evil rule, a people 
that is virtuous may live virtuously ; but when power 
lies with the people and they are corrupt, then all 
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hope for that society is lost till it can be purified 
and restored. This is the sum and substance of the 
President’s warning, and to it we should all give 
heed, mending matters while we may, not with- 
drawing from political and social life because it is 
corrupt, but carrying into corruption the Christian 
spirit that will cleanse and redeem it. 


DANGEROUS ADVICE. 


Sir Lepel Griffin, who is the Governor-General’s 
Agent for Central India, seems to have lost his head 
and his temper, if he is to be judged by an address 
he recently delivered at a public ceremonial. He 
began by stirring up strife between two races, 
exhorting’ the Mahrattas to educate themselves 
thoroughly and to keep the Bengalees in their place. 
He then proceeded to denounce any attempt to 
establish the rudiments of ‘representative govern- 
ment in India, and ended with an appeal to his 
hearers to cherish and observe their ‘‘ ancient and 
noble religion,’’ and to ‘‘ distrust natives of India 
who have given up their caste and national dress.”’ 
How far a system of representative government may 
be suited to the needs and the conditions of Indian 
society is of course an open question, but as to the 
impropriety of an official, and a high official too, 
making a declaration of this kind, there cannot be 
two opinions. Equally certain is it that Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s true and proper function is to lessen rather 
than to increase the enmity of race which at present 
separates and embitters the people of India. His 
tirade against Christianity will carry but little weight, 
and the only point worth noting in it is this, that if 
on @ public occasion of this kind and in his official 
capacity he had advocated Christianity instead of 
denouncing it, we may be sure he would have heard 
of his indiscretion again. As itis, he is certain to 
go unrebuked. Too many of those in authority 
feel as he does, though they are not rash enough to 
say so. They support the distinctions of caste and 
foster the jealousies of race and religion, because in 
their view these things divide the people of India, and 
by making them weaker tend to strengthen British 
rule. Itis an absurd delusion, and they might lay 
afirmer and deeper foundation if they were wiser. 
We have already done much for India, and we shall 
do more the nearer we come to carrying out the 
laws and precepts of Christ. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A MISSIONARY OFFER, 


Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, whose munificence in 
the cause of missions is well known, has offered 
£15,000 to the London, the Baptist, and the Free 
Church of Scotland Missionary Societies, to enable 
them to organize a joint mission to the northern 
tribes of South America. It is a splendid offer, and 
the new experiment in missionary co-operation would 
be so full of interest, that every one will hope that 
the representatives of the three societies may find it 





sibility which such an enterprise would involve. 
For it must not be supposed that this sum, large as 
it may appear, would. defray the working expenses 
of so vast a scheme of work. Striking off £2,000 
as the cost of a steamer, which would be indispen- 
sable for work in the district of the Amazon, the 
residue would produce an income of hardly more 
than £500 a year, a sum that would be inadequate 
even for a beginning. If the amount annually de- 
voted to this special work could be made up to £2,000 
or £3,000, then there would be every prospect of 
success. But it would be fatal to undertake new 
work if existing enterprises are to be crippled and 
hampered. Far better to have one really strong 
mission than two weak ones. 


A MISSIONARY EXPELLED. 


The French abroad seem to be growing more in- 
tolerant every year. One of their officials has just 
expelled the Rev. John Jones, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, from Maré, in the Loyalty Islands, 
where he has lived and laboured ever since 1853. 
He has turned a horde of savages into a prosperous, 
civilised, and Christian community, and now for a 
reward, he is driven out by those who wish to reap 
where he has sown. The French, at their settle- 
ment in New Caledonia, are either jealous of his 
influence, or wish to settle their convicts in that 
island too, and think they can do so more easily if 
Mr. Jones is out of the way. And so, we suppose, 
he will have to go. Their only excuse is that similar 
tactics are being employed against them by the Ger- 
mans elsewhere. Mr. R. N. Cust writes to the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer, stating that the 
French missionaries at Bagomoyo, opposite Zanzibar, 
have been compelled to place themselves for a time 
under German protection ; as soon as German priests 
can be trained to take their places they will have to 
depart, leaving their successors not so much to 
teach the Gospel as to spread the German language 
and develop German influence. But, as Mr. Cust 
justly says, ‘‘ The French priests set a bad example 
of preaching France and Christ, and they have 
found now that the German Government is ready to 
play the same game with a stronger hand.” 


MR. CHALMERS IN NEW GUINEA. 


The Rev. James Chalmers is back again in New 
Guinea, and glad enough he seems to be at finding 
himself once more again at work among his own 
people. Since he left the island there have been 
some evil doings. A teacher was murdered, and the 
offending tribe was afterwards attaeked and pun- 
ished by the Government. But the punishment 
seems to have been somewhat unjust, and certainly 
proved ineffective. Five people were shot, ‘‘ one 
woman, two girls, and a boy, and one of the villages 
was burned,’’ while the men who were really guilty 
of course escaped. When Mr. Chalmers returned, 
the tribe was still disaffected, and no attempt to 
make peace had occurred. Mr. Chalmers was anx- 
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ious that the quarrel should come to an end, and ex- 
pressed his intention of going up into the bush with 
overtures of reconciliation. He was told that he 
was sure to be murdered, but he did not stop for 
that. He found the people he sought; there was 
one moment of peril, and then the crisis was over, 
and he had won his welcome. A pig was killed asa 
peace-offering and was taken down to be given to 
the Government Agent, Mr. Edenfelt. The account 
which Mr. Chalmers gives of the whole proceeding 
is very amusing, and the few sentences which follow 
show that the hearts of these New Guinea natives 
are better than their rulers. ‘‘ We started for the 
river, followed by men, women, and children. I 
was not allowed to step on damp ground. Strong 
men insisted on carrying me across every little drop 
of water. We got on board, anda chief from the 
place came with his dead pig to make peace. We 
arrived here all right in the evening. The pig was 
received and divided amongst the principal people 
here. I forgot—standing near the shade just before 
leaving, a woman came and stood by with a good- 
looking native dog in her arms. I had my back 
turned when I heard a crash and a scream, and 
found the woman had taken the dog by the hind 
legs and smashed its head against the stump of an 
old cocoa-nut tree. It was finished with a toma- 
hawk, and handed to one of my party to take home 
for the four to eat. Dog is highly prized here! ”’ 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD LYONS. 


Lord Lyons was one of the best servants that the 
country has had for many years. As the represen- 
tative of England abroad, he was a power for peace, 
firm but not aggressive, courteous but not weak, 
wonderfully ealm and dexterous in steering through 
difficulties and dangers. He was our Minister in 
the United States, in that perilous time when we 

‘were on the very point of plunging into war after 
the arrest of Mason and Sliddell when on board a 
British ship, and he largely contributed to keep 
unbroken the peace between the two nations. He 
was our Ambassador at Paris during the German 
invasion, and strove, though in vain, to save the 
French capital from siege, and if both sides would 
only have accepted his proposals an untold amount 
of misery and suffering might have been avoided. 
He was not an ambitious man, or he would have 
aecepted the higher offices which were pressed upon 
him, but was content with the task of easing the 
friction that must continually arise between two 
neighbouring nations and of smoothing away causes 
of offence. A certain mystery surrounds his last 
days. He had resigned his post, and had retired 
to live with his relations at Arundel; there he fell 
ill, and during his last hours was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. Some people have doubted 
whether he could have been conscious of what he 
was doing; others have suggested that he had con- 
cealed his true convictions for a considerable time, 


and had been at heart a Catholic when he was 
worshipping in the English Church at Paris. But 
we may safely reject both theories, and refuse to 
impute fraud to the one side or hypocrisy to the 
other. It is probable that the step had been medi- 


| tated for some time, but that Lord Lyons hesitated 


| the moors near Loch Leven. 





to make this enormous break in his life while the 
honours and anxieties of office still rested upon him. 


THE REV. A. H. MACKONOCHIE. 


Mr. Mackonochie’s has been an eventful life, and 
it has had a sad and tragic ending. He was staying 
with a friend in the Highlands, and lost his way on 
There he was be- 
nighted, and wandered in the snow, till death found 
him in the silence and the solitude. He will ever 
remain an historic figure in the ecclesiastical history 
of the century. He was associated with Mr. Bryan 
King at St. George’s in the East, where the great 
ritualistic controversy may be said to have had its 
beginning. In later years, his own church, St. Al- 
ban’s, Holborn, was a centre of prolonged strife. 
Bishops might warn, protest, or threaten ; courts of 
law might decide against him ; in spite of all he 
held on his course undaunted. But the struggle was 
too much for him, and he was compelled, first to 
accept a compromise, and afterwards to retire from 
the charge which he had undertaken. Even for 


those who reject his sacerdotal claims, dislike the 
symbolism in which he delighted, and repudiate the 


doctrines which he most strenuously advocated, 
there is a strong fascination in a character like 
his. He was intensely in earnest, absolutely faithful 
to truth as he conceived it; and in the service of 
men he could do and endure all things. And it is this 
personal devotion that is the real test of Christian 
worth. Many forces over which a man has little 
control determine his position; it rests with him to 
do his part wherever he may be posted. 


PROFESSOR BALFOUR STEWART. 


Professor Balfour Stewart, whose unexpected 
death was announced a few days ago, has long been 
recognised among men of science as an investigator 
possessing singular powers of perseverance and 
penetration. His chief work was confined to physics, 
and in his particular domain he stood second to no 
living Englishman. Like his fellow-countryman 
and fellow-worker, Clerk Maxwell, he was a man 
of deeply religious nature, and was possessed by a 
strong and living faith. It would almost seem as 
if in physics, as in astronomy, there is some potent 
influence which preserves the instincts and emotions 
which some branches of science stifle and suppress. 
During this year Professor Stewart had undertaken 
to contribute to the Expositor a series of articles 
dealing with the relation of science and religion, a 
subject upon which he would have spoken with 
special authority, but from the brief note published 
by the editor we fear that the essays were planned 
and not written; if so, it is a real loss. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 
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NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 


of power of the digestive juices in the | 


stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /zdi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wantéd is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Vorton’s 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 


and, as they are taken into the stomach 


gestible substance, in the same degree has | a 
1 : S | and separatethe fibresand small substances 


their ‘benefit been more immediate and | 


decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience.’ A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not pessibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 


valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills | 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- | 
| is afforded the better. 


quired. To youth they will afford the 








requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 


It is caused by | observance of, the medicinal properties of 


Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clearthan that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended. for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, no harnrneed be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 


| approves, eat and drink always in mode- 


ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 


| that the first process of digestion is per- 
| formed in the mouth, the second in the 


stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 


ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; | ™2y be able to do its work properly, it is 


requisite the first process should be well 


unencumbered by any diluting or indi- | performed. This consists in masticating or 


| cheaving the solid food, so as to break down 


of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upen 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasureand with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERYERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
Sold Everywhere, Price 13}d., 2/8, and 11/. 
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THESTIMONIALS. 


ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
, 13th October, 1885. 
Proprietors o: 
ja Nonton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
years, during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’sabsence on account of illness, I have great 
in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinaty care, ensure good health. 
. Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
Tenclose you my card. . 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
) burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
propet attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
teéief, but, after taking them for about a week, 
Ifelt a change, and by the time I had finished a 
small bottle I could sleep the night .through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 

I now eat and drink anything that 
comesin my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
toenjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 


F, GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


CROYDON, 
16th September, 1886. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 

ing to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 

for a number of years) as a safe family 

Medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 

in a healthy state, and act as a preven- 

five toa great many internal disorders, in addi- 

tion to which they have the great advantage 

" Which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 

aenot purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 


Tenclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
To the Proprietors of 


Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 





NAzING, Essex. * 
GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dese will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want.a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times. —Yours sincerely, 
M. TAYLOR. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norron’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
ndon. 


St. PAUL’s VICARAGE, MorLeEy, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTIEMEN, —I have lately been taking 
“ Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, /ree of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd._‘If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all.. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
HENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NORTON’s PILLs. 





{as long been known for its surpris- 
ing effect in softening, improving, and - 
preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN, ( PIMPLES 
It removes; SUNBURN It Cures “ Humours 
\ REDNESS. ERUPTIONS. 
AS A TOILET REQUISILE it is unsurpassed. 

IN THE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 
diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 4 

GENTLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing after 

shaving. 

Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 
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STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 
a 

HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the 

world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words “* JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with two EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 1s. 1id. and 
2s. 9d. each. 


MERRITT @ MATCHER PRINTERS, LONDON S QRESWWIOH. 
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| THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG 10 THE ASSURED. 


THE SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “MINIMUM” PREMIUMS IS THE MOST (i 
"ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED. 


Re 
et ; 


AE ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITHIN THE (el 


HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE, 


CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH AND TITLE. a 
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‘THE MAIN OBJECT, in general, of 
Life Hssurance 


is to secure as large a sum as possible inj 

the event of early death, when a family 
most requires pecuniary aid, rather than ang 
incteased provision should the Assured reach™ 
old age. Then the family is grown up andj 
its necessities not so great. Ee 





How then can one get the most Immediail 
Benefit for his Money ? e: 


BY TAKING OUT A 

POLICY. | 
The Premium for an Satis “With Profit ® 
Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, at 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for 41,4008 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Send 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balance = 
Sheet,-and Prospectus to the 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE | 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 








z 


established in 1826, and incorporated byy | 
special Act of Parliament. 


>s?o<__ ———__ 4 
The Assurances in force exceed - £8,000,008 


The Funds exceed . cet - £2,800,000; 
The Revenue exceeds . Pee, £335,000) 
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, for an Assurance of £100 under the 
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20 Years. 
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10 Years. 
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omplete Policies, each Premium paid assures a pro 


portionate part of the sum in 


the event of discontinuance after 2, 3, or 4 years respectively. 
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JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. Futter & Co.) 

AUGUSTUS SiLLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANTONY Gipss & Sons). 


Y. R. ECCLES, Secretary. 
~ OFFICE IN LONDON—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 
es 


EDINBURGH OFFICE,. . . 13 St. ‘Andrew Square. 

DUBLIN OFFICE, : ‘ . 50 Lower Sackville Street. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, . ° . BQ, Liverpool and London Chambers 
BELFAST OFFICE, . ; - 12 Victoria Street. ; 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
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North British 


and Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





"! 





ESTABLISHED 1809. 








PRESIDENT-H|1S GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT-H1S GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Ese. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 





Pouicies in force for about - - - -£14,000,000 
Lire InsurRaNcE and Annuity Funps exceed - 4,250,000 
Recerrts of last year, including Annuity Branch - 600,000 


In 1880 the Directors were able to report that while the Reserves then 
set aside were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any previous 
occasion, there was nevertheless a Cash Surplus sufficient to provide 
Bonus at a rate higher than any before declared. 


In 1885 the Directors were again able to make similar gratifying 
announcements. The Life Assurance Reserve was strengthened on that 
occasion by calculating for the future upon 3} per cent. interest only, in place 
of (as in 1880) 34 per cent. (a substantial additional sum being thus laid 
by for future security and profit); and at the same time there was declared a 


Bonus at a still higher rate than that of 1880. 


While the Insured have had in the past the advantages of ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY and LARGE BONUSES the position attained by the Office affords 
every hope of continued success in the future. 


SOME OF THE “COMPANY’S NEWER FEATURES. 


Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 


Premiums calculated ai a Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
— by half-years of age. Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 











Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 
does not vitiate the contract. aside for Assured for 5 years. 





CHIEF OFFICES:-— 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 




















NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. — With or without Profits. 
by premiums uniform throughout life. TheCompany’sCompound 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years}Bonus system secures to 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of| °!d Policies the full benefit 

payments. of longevity. 








At last Division, Policies effected at age 25 under the ordinary Table, with 
profits, (no previous Bonus being surrendered) received additions equal to 
80, 90, 102, and 117 per cent. of five years’ premiums, according as the 
insurances were 20, 30, 40 or 50 years old. 
Endowment Assurance—a GooD INVESTMENT-—- 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to 
his heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 

Very favourable results have attended policies in this class “ with Bonus,” 
for at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, 
the sum paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


These Policies receive Bonus at the full rate given to Ordinary Policies payable at death only. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during 
joint life and life of survivor. 

Deferred Annuities, to commence after any period chosen. 

Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


NEW BUSINESS. 





In the 5 years. Annuities purchased. Prices thereof. 
1866 —1870 - - £10,200 per annum - £101,000 
1871—1875 - - 15,100 - - 140,000 
1876—1880 - : 20,700 - - 195,000 
1881—1885 - - 89,800 . - 878,000 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
AnnuaL Income, 1886 - - - - - - £1,231,960 


Paip-up Capitat, RESERVES, and UNDIVIDED ProritT 2,363,907 
Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at 
the lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by 
Explosion of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 








CHIEF OFFICES:— 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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FOUNDED 1806. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 





-. eatin’ aT 


HEAD OFFICE: 


50; REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


—_—_~——_ 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LONDON: City Branch—14, CORNHILL, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM—16, Imperial Chambers B. ; EXETER—Queen Street. 


BRISTOL—Small Street. GLASGOW-32, Renfield Street. 
CANTERBURY—St. George’s Street. LEEDS—9, East Parade. 
DUBLIN—113, Grafton Street. LIVERPOOL—Bank Chambers, 3, Cook St. 


_ EDINBURGH—123, George Street, MANCHESTER-—68, Fountain Street. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY AFFORDED TO THE ASSURED. 


N 1883—the date of the last Bonus—there remained 





an undivided moiety of Profits amounting to 


> 


£249,515. This large Reserve affords Absolute 
Security, besides yielding a considerable amount in | 


S 


interest, which must favourably influence future Bonuses. 


H a 


HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 

their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 

present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the | 
Half-Credit System of this Office. | 





Prospectus and Explanatory Leaflet of the Hatf-Credit 
System may be obtained on application to the Head Office, 
Branch Offices, or to any of the Agents. 











CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary & Secretary. 











PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON, 
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INVESTED. FUNDS 


BONUSES DECLARED 


$2,485,955. £2,629,814. 
90,REGENT STREET.W. 


&14,CORNHILL ,LONDON.E.C. 
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BEETHAM’ S HAIR FLUID 
ek , STRENGTHENING, 
and BEAUTIFYING the HAIR. 
Tt effectually arr-sts falling off 
and greyness, strengthens the weak “ yar 
, and wonderfully improves “ . ‘ 

gn owth. It {nPars a ay oh 33 CANNOT SHIFTOR RUCK UP 
Rion GLOSS to HAIR of ALL : “LANCET” 
SHADES, and KEEPS [T IN of AUS ‘ _—_ 
ANY DESIRED FORM i. / 
DURING EXERCISE. 
N.B,—It is made i ia three 
shades, * Light,” “ Dark,” 
snd “Extra Dark,” the last g 
“need being specially # 

to hide Greyness 
toe the Hair has turned r 
in patches, for which it is ary 
strong'y recommended, had 
17 IS NOT A DYE. + 
Bottles, 23. Gl. aut ds. 61, : 
freafor 34. extra. M. BEETHAM &SON, iain po 


The Greatest BLessinc (igPPSpaecore 








LIFE is 2 perfect YE! of health. To secure this undeniable boon, vj 

OS LAMPLOUGA’ SP TIC SALINE, 5° highly extolled and con- : , 
stantly recommended by Bo a medical gentiemen, It strikes ut the r - Ss ALl N Ee 

ROOT OF LISEASY, improving digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from th: -tomach, Liver, Kidneys, «nd Bowels, and at the 
game time renovating the Blood, eradicating poisonvus and Feverish humours, 
cooling and oxygenating it. In’ 

Fe VERISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
eminently useful, Tuken on going to bed it removes the stuffy sensation in 
the nose, induces free bre-thing and calm and peaceful sleep. It is 

MOsT EFFICACIOUS in preventing and curing Constipation, Sick 

Headache, Vomiting, ull kinds of Fevers, Sma!l Pox, Eruptive and Skin 
Affections, and ki» dred ailments. It is 

A BOON TO THE NURSERY, as children will ask for it, and Dr, 
Milne writes : “ Its utility as u remedy in Fevers, and as acovling drink in 
diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c., has been testified 
to by the leading members of the profession.” 

Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, at 23. 6d., §c., each, and b i 
1" 8. "LAMPLOUGH o, Be “Let ie Hae & Some Too:' } 
113, HoLBoRN, AND 9a, 01D Broan STRERT, *Lonpon, E.C. 





SULPHUR Br 
1/6 Sold 
Sold Everywhere. Everywhere. 
REST OR [ f The Cure for Skin Diseases. 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 
Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy, 


PREPARED CONCENTRATED SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
CALIFORNIAN BORAX mia Recsasecines Deicsign yA 


“ 9 Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have read 
The Household Treasure, for immediate use a very A A eqenrtmnent 





ae LITE FOR PERSONAL AND DUMESTIC USES) Y. of BOYS' and YOUTHS’ ¢ 'HING. They 
$3 supplied by all Family Grocers and Oilmen. ; will also be pleased to send, upon application, 
x \ ; PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 

ia FS ae of Gentlemen, Boye a nee, toge' 
q x \ with their new CATA. 
oan 9 SAFE, \ LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
AGREEABLE, 300 Engravings urnishes details o 
e = various departments, with Price Lists, 
ORIGINAL AND &c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 


AND ONLY . ABSOLUTELY Coston fee Sore ee 


was R ” Fab especial 
PREPARED PURE. Adapted for BOYS’ Ha SE ' 





In Packets, 6d., 3d.,and 1d, Uses and valuable receipts with each. e ' = 
Patent Borax Co., Discoverers and Sole Makers, Birmingham. So SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
x Book, “How: axp Hearn ax Beavry,” with Sample | “Jack TAR SUITS.” Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c. 


4 Packet, free by post for Two Stamps. R.N. Regulation, indigo 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonnon, E.C. 





dyed serge, fast colo 





GRATHFUI COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 


Needham’s sri | 


wn IP olishing COD: LIVEROIL | 


DAZZLIN “Ts as nearly tusteless us Cod-Liver Oil can be.”— Lancet. ‘ 
Br A “ Hus almost the delicacy of salad oil.””"— British Medical Journals§ 
5 TRADE MARK MIRROR “No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.” —Meditag 
y FINISH Press. 


: It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the on/y ohm 
Bs reputation of near’ ‘BidASs) CO the most reliable p: ration for which does not “ repeat: ” and for these reasons the most effi: om 
seats and ey Po ishing ml PPER, TIN, a) ITANNI kind in use, In cep-uled Bvtiles only, at 1s, 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d. anglp 
Pot fod, aud ide Tints oud 1d Cardtoned Box ei Retail everywhérein Gi.andis. | 95, Sold Everywhere. 
Inventors and 


LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunc 
sont aera... J, PICKERING & SONS,Shefcld. ‘| BYNIN,“eSShe: OrAtEhy: i 


High’y concentrated and nutrition 
. A powerful aid to digestion. It ia a valuable aliment in Consumpti 
London Office: ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. anh Wanton Disea — Tn ho'fles. 14. 94 each, " 


Special Royal anu Imperiai Warrant, Ay gt SL of » Uitte ; 
wooL FABRICS. Under the Direct Patronage of H.M. the QUBEA 
7 = the ROYAL a! 5 a ag of EUROPE, and the RANK : 
What is & | 2asHtion of the wor 
The answer is tliat it should be THE JUICE of the’ LIME FRUIT R E F N E D D R ESS 7 
without admixture,- Im Montserrat alone is the Lime Tree cultivated 
for this purpose, and gren 


, t care should be taken to obtain this brand EGERTON BURNETT’S ROYAL SERGES Z 
saa cg se athe Se darn 27 Bag: Neem Ate semeonter roa OTHER FASHIONABLE FABRICS in entirely Nee 
Juice, &e, Artistic Designs and High-Class Weavings in Pure Wool 

ASK 66 99 (mame) Sor the coming Season. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, @ 
and Sterling Value—Admirable Wearing Qualities— 

FOR NTS RRAT ( NaRK Perfect Finish.—Superb Fast Dye. The immense variey™ 

PU RE LIME FRUIT JUICE of Patterns comprise specialities for Ladies, Children, and 


Gentlemen—To suit all Climates, all Fashions, and all purse. © 
and take no other. é 


airs Mommie 2 itor wt pone FREE PATTERNS. 

See Name of Sole Consignees, EVANS, SONS, & GO., is on the | ADY Length Sold. Carriage Paid on Orders of 20s. and 

Eas Onsenpe Oavasa Hons, & Co., Liverpool. London: Evans. rates Noggh gut tteyme page cag towel a oe - 

Lescner, & WEBB. Canada: Evans, Sons, & Mason (Ltd.), Montreal, eG E RT 0 N B U R N E T T, ENGLAND. ‘a 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


FINEST ARROWROOT. 
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- Brown & Polson’siy 
Corn Flour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 
and the Family Table. 


PRINTED BY J, 8 VIRTUE AND CO., ‘LIMITED, CITY ROAD, BONDON. 
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